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And there is indeed a pleasure to be 


had in knowing your Illinois wrist watch 


is more than a perfectly styled ornament 


of beauty. It is an accurate timekeeper of 


17 jewels encased in the finest quality 


14 karat filled gold. 


Ask your jeweler to show you Illinois 


wrist watches. 


The WLAN OM 


S WATCH 


Springfield, Illinois 








The Vogue « Plain and beautiful as well 
as practical. 14K filled gold. « « « 
$ 45.00 


The Roslyn « A dainty expression of Gothic 
design in inlaid enamel in 14K filled gold 
$55.00 


The Argyle « Modern, elegant and accu- 
rate -a most attractive 14K solid gold watch. 


$60.00 











The Caprice « An idea! watch for the 
purse - Encased in 14K filled gold and genu- 


ine ostrich or snake cover 


$50.00 
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New Year Greetings 


Che Illinois Teacher 
sincerely wishes all its readers 
all tearhers, and all little children 
A Gappy New Bear 
and a bountenus share of the 
truly good things of life 
throughout the year 
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Financing American-Level Schools 


NE of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of 


By 
PAUL R. MORT* 


there are indications of the 2// government, state and local. 


failure of the system of fi- 
nancing public schools that has been 
in operation from the beginning of 
our public school system. In every 
state which has not yet solved this 
problem there are vast areas in which 
the educational opportunities offered 
boys and girls are upon mere literacy 
level. In these communities the edu- 
cational level falls far short of the 
average American level of education, 
or even of the level of education pro- 
vided in communities of average 
wealth. The contrast between the edu- 
eation offered in these communities 
and that offered in the abler commu- 
nities in the states is so great as to be 
almost unbelievable. 


This is a situation which can no 
longer be glossed over. Attempts to 
submerge it at one point would cause 
the problem to arise at another. It is 
tied up with the inadequacy of the 
machinery of local government, with 
farm relief, and with social problems. 
At the other end of the scale we find 
administrators of state universities, 
looking to other sources than to taxa- 
tion for funds with which to support 
that program of higher education 
which was an ideal of all of the newer 
states; turning too often to the temp- 
tation of retrenchment in these very 
ideals themselves because of the fail- 
ure of the state, through the agency 
of a worn-out system of taxation, to 
provide the comparatively limited 
funds necessary to support adequately 
a university far superior to any state 
university now in existence. 


Half Measures Inadequate 


Every state that has not taken sig- 
nificant steps to revamp its financial 
system is facing these critical prob- 
lems. They cannot be solved by a 
mere shifting about of funds. They 
cannot be solved by a reductien of 


*Director of 
fessor of Edu 
University. 


e School of Education and Pro- 
on, Teachers College, Columbia 


expenditures, and if they could, a so- 
cial order of rapidly increasing com- 
plexity should not be tempted to such 
a solution. They cannot be solved by 
compromising the ideals of those who 
set up our school system, nor should 
those who find through such com- 
promise an alleviation of some of their 
difficulties permit their immediate 
worries to allow such compromise. 


This is a time when workers in all 
fields of public education, workers in 
every aspect of local government, 
workers in every aspect of state gov- 
ernment other than education, must 
bring themselves to the one and only 
fundamental solution of these condi- 
tions—a reorganization of the system 
of financing government which will 
make available through a more ade- 
quate taxing system funds which are 
economically available in abundance. 


We need not tolerate for any of the 
boys and girls in the state educational 
conditions which communities of av- 
erage ability would not tolerate for 
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their boys and girls. We need 


The very fact that education represents so large 4 not tolerate restricted budgets 
American education part of state and local government makes an adequate 

in the last decade is System of financing the public schools a possible 
the need generally felt for the vehicle for such a reorganization of the financing of 
reorganization of the system State and local government as will not only have a 
of finance. On every hand salutary effect upon public education itself, but upon 


for our higher education in- 
stitutions at a time when the 
principle of state support for 
adequate higher education de- 
mands so little as it does today. 
The experience of those states 
which have seriously attacked 
this problem as a problem of social 
engineering indicates that while the 
present system does not call for tol- 
eration, it does not, likewise, call for 
mere temporary alleviation. It calls 
for a fundamental and far-reaching 
revamping of our whole system of 
support of state and local government. 

Natural That Education Take Lead 

It is perhaps a natural result that 
that branch of state and local govern- 
ment which is almost equal in its cost 
to all other branches of state and local 
government combined should be the 
first to analyse the difficulties in- 
volved and therefore the first to pro- 
pose ways and means for the reor- 
ganization of the financial system. 
Through the vast amount of research 
in this field during the period of the 
last deeade, the field of education 
today has a clear-cut understanding 
of the relationship of the state and 
the locality to its finances. It under- 
stands the principles of education and 
the demands of these principles upon 
the state and upon the locality. It can 
today, by exact methods, point out the 
type of program below which no com- 
munity should be allowed to go and 
ean lay out clearly and definitely the 
responsibility of the state and every 
locality for such a program of edu- 
cation. 

The very fact that education rep- 
resents so large a part of state and 
local government makes an adequate 
system of financing the public schools 
a possible vehicle for such a reorgani- 
zation of the financing of state and 
local government as will not only have 
a salutary effect upon public educa- 
tion itself, but upon all government, 
state and local. 

Allocation of Revenue From 
New Sources 
The report of the Kansas Tax Code 


Commission, submitted to the Govy- 
(Continued on Page 173.) 








Training Chicago's Problem Youth 
For Adult Leisure 


By ISABELLA DOLTON 
Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Special Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 





RAINING for leisure is rec- 
ognized by educators every- 
where as a vital part of edu- 


cation today. If it is to have 
full social value this training must 
include children of all types, the ma- 
jority who are well adjusted in regu- 
lar schools and the minority for whom 
special types of education must be 
provided. This latter includes, besides 
those physically and mentally handi- 
capped, the social misfits, the under- 
privileged, at one end of the social 
scale and the superior and gifted at 
the other. Two experiments with these 
two types have been tried out in Chi- 
eago the past year, the one with tru- 
ant boys and the other with pupils of 
a good residence section. 

The Montefiore, a day school for 
truants, is a laboratory type of school. 
It has the full-time services of a 
psychological clinic, health and dental 
clinic, visiting teacher and attendance 
officers. 

The Sullivan Guidance Center 
serves the entire Junior High com- 
munity and gives intensive study to 
gifted pupils. 

In September, 1929, the Montefiore 
was opened as a day school to care for 
under-privileged and unadjusted boys 
of the north and west sections of Chi- 
cago, about one-half of the city’s 
area. Many things have happened in 
a boy’s life before he reaches the 
point at which he must be taken away 
from his school for his own good and 
the relief of other pupils. In a large 
percentage of cases the cause may be 
in the home; it may be in the school; 
it may be a clash of personalities; it 
may be the development of a habit 


formed in pre-school years; it may be 
a combination of several of these. 
Whatever it be, if the cause can be 
found, measures for correction can be 
taken and maladjustment overcome. 
Then, top, a study of causes and pos- 
sible remedies should aid in the pre- 
vention of other problem eases. It has 
been said that every institution of an 
atypical character should have in it 
the germ for its own extinction. 


The Montefiore was established as 
a laboratory school for the study and 
treatment of so-called problem boys. 
Boys are sent to Montefiore directly 
on the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal, with the approval of the district 
superintendent, thus avoiding a court 
experience. They vary in age from 
ten to sixteen years. Since it is largely 
an adolescent group the school is 
equipped with shops similar to those 
of a junior high school. Tn addition 
to this set-up common to all the 
schools, the Montefiore has a full-time 
psychologist, recreation director, vis- 
iting teacher and truant officer with 
a car, provided by the Board of Edu- 
eation. A full-time dentist, a full- 
time doctor and nurse and a psychia- 
trist when needed are given by the 
Board of Health. 

The objectives set up for the school 
were: 

1. Discovery and correction of physi- 
cal defects. 

2. Cleanliness of body, mind and 
speech, all of which were greatly needed. 

3. Courtesy, a training in the outward 
forms, based on a development of real 
heart courtesy and the finer traits of 
character. 

4. Fundamentals of education. These 
truants are retarded from one to four 
years and every effort is made to ad- 
vance them in academic work as rapidly 
as possible. The day is six hours long 
and the year twelve months. Pupils are 
graduated and transferred in February, 
June and August. 

Since the most important factor in 
the success of this as of any school is 


.its faculty, teachers were chosen be- 


cause they had given evidence of lik- 
ing and understanding the problem 
type of boy. The principal is the man 
who was sent in 1928 by the Juvenile 
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Delinquency Committee of the Su- 
perintendent’s Advisory Council to 
make a study of the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency in twenty-eight 
cities. 

The first objective, the discovery 
and correction of physical defects, has 
been attained in a large number of 
eases. All dental defects are correct- 
ed in the school. Other physical cor- 
rections are made at clinics. In aca- 
demic achievements entire rooms have 
gained much more than was expected ; 
for example, a class whose average 
time in school has been five or six 
months, have gained nine or ten 
months in their academic work. 


The discovery of the irregular de- 
velopment cf the boys shows the need 
of expert diagnosis and treatment. 
Edward, whose chronological age is 
thirteen years eleven months, was 
found to have a reading age of six 
years four months, arithmetic age of 
ten years five months, social age of 
fifteen years, and mechanical age of 
nineteen years. First grade in reai- 
ing, fifth in arithmetic, tenth in so- 
cial development and an adult in me- 
chanical ability, who could blame Ed- 
ward for finding his school life in 
fifth grade unbearable? And who 
could blame his teacher with forty- 
five other pupils in her care, for fail- 
ing to interest him in books which he 
could not read? 


A visitor to the school is impressed 
by the interest of the bovs in their 
work, by their courteous manners. by 
the co-operation between teachers and 
pupils, and by the happy atmosphere 
everywhere apparent. Pupils in 
schools nowadays are generally happy 
but the happiness here seems to be of 
a different kind. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the boys were not expecting to 
be happy and are rather surprised to 
find that they are. Because of tru- 
ancy and poor conduct every boy in 
the Montefiore had come to be regard- 
ed as the worst bov in his school. He 
was chronically in disgrace; never 
chosen for a place of honor; retarded 
in his work and therefore older than 
his classmates ; unhappy himself, and 
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a nuisance in the school, he had de- 
veloped a real technique for avoiding 
attendance. Now he has been brought 
to a place especially equipped, where 
principal and teachers and other 
trained workers try to discover and 
treat his physical, mental and emo- 
tional needs. In fact for the first time 
he has an opportunity to fulfill what 
Dr. Thomas calls the four fundamen- 
tal human wishes—desires for new ex- 
perience, for security, for response, 
and for recognition.! He is among his 
peers and he may become a leader by 
doing the thing approved by society 
rather than by seeking the approval 
of an anti-social gang. One boy ex- 
pressed his liking for the school to a 
visitor who asked, ‘‘What do you 
think of this school?’’ by replying, 
‘“‘Tt’s a knock-out—here’s where you 
get a break.’’ 

In addition to what it has done for 
the boys themselves, the Montefiore 
has relieved schools of the district of 
six hundred problem boys, giving 
teachers, principals, visiting teachers, 
and attendance officers time to do 
more efficient work with the remain- 
ing pupils. 

Intensive studies showing mental, 
physical, emotional and social histor- 
ies are forwarded with the boys when 
they are transferred to other schools. 
It is hoped that these studies will aid 
the teachers in continuing the work 
of rehabilitation begun in the Monte- 
fiore. Again it is the regular class- 
room teacher upon whom falls a vital 
part of the work. The boy has started 
in the right direction to be sure but 
needs careful guidance lest old habits 
reappear and undo the good accom- 
plished. Who is in a position to do this 
guidance work so well as the teacher 
to whom he is assigned ? 

Laying the foundation for the en- 





1See Thomas & Znaniecki, The Polish Peas- 
ant, methodological note to Vol. I and intro- 
duction to Vo!. IIT. 
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It is certainly true that leisure has not yet become an art with 


us. It is like any new gift. 


We do not know how to use it. 


The 


proper use of leisure has created every civilization that has ever 
existed. The improper use has killed each one in turn. The result 
of our unlimited, unorganized, unled and uncontrolled leisure is 
the gravest danger to which any nation was ever exposed. For the 
first time in the history of the race we are in condition to 
enjoy leisure and to have it contribute to our comfort, happiness, 


and progress. 
Samuel S. Wyer. 


richment of adult life is as necessary 
for pupils who are found at the other 
end of the range of abilities. Thus 
children with extremely high intelli- 
gence and with superior social back- 
grounds may be in need of special ed- 
ucation as much as the under-privi- 
leged and handicapped. To study this 
phase of the problem another experi- 
ment was put in operation. This was 
the establishment of a guidance clinic 
in the Sullivan Junior High, a school 
located in a very good residence sec- 
tion. 

The personnel of this unit consists 
of a full-time psychologist, vocational 
adviser, visiting teacher and secre- 
tary, provided by the Board of Edu- 
eation; a physician and nurse for 
physical examinations and a psychia- 
trist when needed, provided by the 
Board of Health. A teacher for speech 
correction reports regularly. The 
dean of boys, the dean of girls, and 
the attendance officer present special 
eases for individual study and are 
guided by the recommendations of 
the Center. All available resources of 
the city, scholarship associations, elin- 
ies and social agencies aie calle? upon 
for assistance. 

The Center serves the whole Junior 
High School com- 
munity, including 
the contributing 
schools. Group tests 


We must be prepared to possess our privilege. — 


have been given to all grades in one 
school and in others at the end of 
grades 1-B and 3-A. All pupils at 
the close of 6-A are given a battery of 
tests for the analysis of capacity and 
achievements, while data on person- 
ality characteristics, aptitudes, tal- 
ents, physical history and _ status, 
school history and status, and signifi- 
cant social situations are collected and 
studied. These studies furnish valu- 
able data for the different types of 
work carried on. They aid in the se- 
lection of superior and gifted chil- 
dren as well as of those struggling 
against a handicap. They disclose 
problems for the visiting teacher and 
the vocational adviser. 


Group data are again collected in 
7-A for use in guiding pupils in their 
choice of courses in 8-B; and again 
in 9-B a battery of tests is given for 
the measurement of capacity and 
achievement and a study of interests 
and aptitudes, all of which data are 
summarized in 9-A. This information 
is used as a guide in planning Senior 


(Continued on Page 176.) 





Left: The Electric Shop at Montefiore in operation. 


Right: The Clay Modeling Club at Sullivan Junior High 
School. 











State School Finance: A Challenge 


Department of Research and Statistics 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


tional administration is that 

of state school finance. We 
are beginning to realize that our 
school system cannot achieve success- 
fully its civic aims unless our educa- 
tional system as a whole is thorough 
and efficient, and that efficiency can 
be maintained only by continued, ade- 
quate support. 


Need Good Schools Everywhere 

In a Democracy, good schools ev- 
erywhere are mandatory. Yet our 
present policy in Illinois of promising 
enough state aid to a weak district to 
supplement its local funds up to a 
level of $34 per pupil (a standard not 
fully reached for lack of state funds) 
does not appear to be very generous 
when we recall that the state-wide 
average amount spent per elementary 
pupil-unit is about $86. Shall the edu- 
eation of those children in our pov- 
erty-stricken schools be financed at 
‘not even half’’ of a standard level? 


Some Comparisons 
Three-fourths of our states grant 
local school units more funds per 
pupil on an average than does Illinois. 
Including high school pupils in our 
computations, we find that the com- 
mon school apportionments given to 
districts in Illinois ‘‘average’’ through- 
out the entire state only a little more 
than $8 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance (though the figures vary 
somewhat among counties and dis- 
tricts). Corresponding ‘‘averages’’ for 
certain other states are: Michigan, 
$33; Nevada, $30; New York, $54; 
Utah, $30; Washington, $30; Wyom- 
ing, $44; Alabama, $17; Louisiana, 
$17; Delaware, $125 (if we include 
the state appropriations for common 
school buildings). 


NE of the most widely dis- 
() cussed problems in educa- 


ernment. As yet, Illinois fails to offer 
general high school grants. 


Able to Do Better 


As a state, Illinois is able to do 
more than she is doing for her com- 
mon schools. Among the states she 
ranks 7th in per capita current in- 
come, 5th in actual value of all farm 
property per capita of farm popula- 
tion, and 7th in average annual earn- 
ings per wage-earner in manufactur- 
ing. But she ranks only 23rd in per 
capita taxes raised for state and local 
purposes. Our rank in per cent of 
annual income devoted to common 
schools is 35th, and in per cent of 
school costs borne by the state, 37th. 


Illinois raises needed revenue when- 
ever our Legislature earnestly de- 
sires, and at times sources of revenue 
other than the general property tax 
are called forth. Witness the $46,000,- 
000 coming into the state treasury 
this year to be devoted to highways! 
Our $10,000,000 state school fund 
looks small in comparison. Are we not 
justified in asking the Fifty-Seventh 
General Assembly for another in- 
crease of at least two million dollars 
for our common schools? In a recent 
year New York gave her common 
schools an increase in appropriation 
larger than the total distributive fund 
in Illinois. 


State Treasury Income 


The State Treasury in Illinois is 
due to receive this year about $100,- 
000,000. One-fourth of this amount 
will come from the state general prop- 
erty tax. From this latter source are 
taken practically all of the funds 
which the state gives to the common 


schools. About $10,670,000 represents 
the total to be paid on general and 
“‘special aid’’ school district claims, 
for excess cost of handicapped chil- 
dren, for the State’s share in support 
of vocational education, for salaries 
of county superintendents, and for 
the state teachers’ retirement fund. 

Those who contend for a material 
increase in the state school fund in’ 
Illinois can produce many arguments 
in their favor. Undoubtedly they are 
right when they point out that the 
state government holds the key that 
will open the way toward material im- 
provement in our revenue system and 
in school finance. Reassessment upon 
a statewide basis will be necessary be- 
fore property can be listed in any 
one county at a fair percentage of its 
true value. Moreover, local communi- 
ties do not have the power to estab- 
lish such new sources of revenue for 
the schools as severance tax, income 
tax, sales tax upon luxuries, etc. ; it is 
state authority that must do these 
things. 


New Sources Possible 


Sources of revenue other than the 
general property tax as a means of 
providing a state school fund need 
earnest consideration in Illinois. Sev- 
eral states realize for their common 
schools significant sums from certain 
sources discussed below. 

Sometimes it occurs that a new 
fiscal source may be introduced for 
educational purposes even though 
the proceeds are turned into the 
general revenue fund of the state 
treasury before being appropriated 
for school purposes; for example, the 
motive in Georgia was clearly to 
provide more funds for 











Thirty-nine states now 
give equalization quotas 
to needy districts, many 
surpassing the provi- 
sions in Tlinois. 

Over half of the states 
make specific contribu- 
tions for the support of 
high schools, other than 
the contributions to vo- 
cational education car- 
ried on in co-operation 
with the Federal Gov- 








“This great conception of America that every man 
should be given an equality of opportunity to take 
that position in the community to which he is entitled 
by virtue of his character and ability, is the keystone 
of our structure. We must preserve it as the most 
precious thing we possess, for when all is said and 
done the finer flowers of civilization do not grow from 
the cellars of poverty any more than they grow from 
the palaces of extravagance. They grow from better- 
ing the comfort and well-being of the whole of great 
peoples.”—Herbert Hoover. 
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the schools even though 
the yield from taxing in- 
comes is to be turned in 
to the general fund of 
the state treasury. Thus, 
there will be more funds 
in the state treasury 
from which necessary 
state expenditures may 
be made. 

Some of these newer 
revenue measures have 
taken the form of a sales 
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ITHIN the borders of a state, even within the limits of a single county, there are to be found districts which, with all 

the goodwill in the world, are financially unable to supply even the barest minimum of education to their children, 
whereas there are other more fortunate districts, which can build and maintain the most up-to-date schools and hardly feel 
the resulting tax burden. It has come to be realized that the providing of adequate educational opportunities is a general so- 
cial function as well as a local obligation. An increasing number of states are making provision for state school funds to 
be distributed among the counties and districts so as to equalize educational opportunities. This project of equalization is 
not new, but only in recent years has it gained much headway.—Cost of Government in the United States, 1925-26, p. 168-9. 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York. 








tax; for example, a charge upon each 
gallon of motor fuel purchased. In a 
sense, a sales tax upon common ne- 
cessities falls too heavily upon the 
poorer class of people; indeed, it is 
entirely possible for the poor, second- 
hand automobile to consume more 
gasoline than the new car of superior 
value. An income tax rather than a 
sales tax upon necessities would prob- 
ably reach taxable ability in a fairer 
manner. 
Tobacco Taxes 


At least 10 states have a sales tax 
upon some form of tobacco products. 
Also, there are at least 10 other states 
which require tobacco dealers to ob- 
tain licenses for the privilege of con- 
dueting business. 

Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee 
give at least some of the yield of the 
tobacco tax to the common schools. 

For example, Tennessee places (1) 
a tax of 10% of the retail price upon 
snuff, manufactured tobacco, and ci- 
gars, and (2) upon cigarettes a tax 
of one-fifth of one cent eath unless 
the selling price per cigarette is above 
one cent, whereupon the tax is 20% 
of the selling price. The entire yield 
goes for educational purposes: $800,- 
000, to rural elementary schools; 
$200,000, to high schools ; $82,500, for 
retirement of rural school building 
bonds; $225,000 for retirement of 
state university building bonds; the 
remainder, to the general state school 
fund. During the past year Tennes- 
see has realized $2,500,000 for her 
schools by having the tobacco tax. 

In Illinois a 10% tax upon the re- 
tail price of tobacco products would 
realize about $17,000,000 a year. 

Malt Tax 

Similar to the tax on tobacco may 
be listed the tax upon malt extracts 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, South Dakota, 
and Tennessee. But only in Louisiana 
is the malt tax used as a specific source 
of school revenue. A sales tax of 3 
cents per pound, or fractional pack- 
age thereof, is placed upon malt ex- 
tracts and malt derivatives, and the 
yield is used as an equalizing fund 
for needy schools. 

Gasoline Taxes 

All states now have gasoline 
taxes. In Florida the gasoline tax is 
6 cents per gallon, and of such tax the 
educational system receives a vield of 


1 cent a gallon. Two-thirds of such 
yield reach the common schools and 
the remaining one-third goes to higher 
educational institutions for building 
purposes. 

Georgia places an additional 1 cent 
tax on gasoline and kerosene for the 
purpose of creating a special equaliza- 
tion fund for needy school units, and 
thereby realizes a sum of $2,500,000 
per year. 

Texas places an occupational tax 
upon dealers in gasoline at the rate of 
4 cents per gallon; and by constitu- 
tional requirement one-fourth of such 
yield goes to the common schools. This 
yielded over $7,000,000 for the schools 
last year. 

Louisiana at a recent election ap- 
proved of a constitutional amendment 
requiring a tax of 4% cent per gallon 
on gasoline for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a relief fund for the poorer 
county school systems. 

If Illinois should place a 1-cent tax 
on gasoline for augmenting the state 
school fund, the annual yield would 
be about $9,500,000. 


Inheritance Taxes 


At least 45 states tax inheritances. 
Probably only six states now use in- 
heritance taxes specifically for the 
schools. It might be said that Illinois 
indirectly uses inheritance taxes for 
school purposes if we trace the chan- 
nel through which such taxes pass. 
They are paid into the general reve- 
nue fund of our state treasury, and 
from such fund are made such limited 
appropriations fer our common 
schools as contributions for the state’s 
share in vocational education and in 
the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

A more or less fictional provision 
prevails in Georgia whereby 50% of 
the proceeds coming into the general 
fund of the state treasury are sup- 
posed to go for school purposes ; there- 
fore, one might be justified in saying 
that the inheritance tax in Georgia 
goes in part for the common schools. 
In Kentucky inheritance taxes are 
used in support of higher educational 
institutions. In Michigan the yield of 
the inheritance tax is placed in a spe- 
cific tax fund from which educational 
appropriations are made. In Missouri 
it is provided that one-third of reve- 
nues not specifically ‘‘ear-marked’’ go 


into a general fund from which one- 
third of the total goes to the common 
schools; hence, it may be stated that 
in Missouri the schools receive one- 
third of the yield of inheritance taxes. 
In Montana 50% of the state inherit- 
ance tax is used with other specific 
tax yields to form a special equaliza- 
tion fund. In Oklahoma half of the 
state inheritance tax yield goes to the 
common school fund. Other states, 
such as California and Virginia, form- 
erly used the inheritance tax in part 
for school support. 

A conservative estimate would just- 
ify our belief that Illinois might with- 
in the next few years average approx- 
imately $10,000,000 a year from her 
inheritance tax; the yield for the eur- 
rent year is considerably more. It 
would seem that those interested in 
new sources of revenue for our dis- 
tributive fund might profitably con- 
sider obtaining a portion of this tax. 


Severance Tax 


One-third of the states have what 
might be termed severance taxes, even 
though the law may designate them as 
duties levied upon occupations. At 
least 6 states directly use the sever- 
ance tax in part for school support: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Montana, and Oklahoma. 

For example, Arkansas places a tax 
upon the value of natural resources 
extracted for commercial purposes, 
the general rate being 244% of the 
true market value; however, the rate 
is 25 cents upon bauxite, 1 cent per 
ton upon coal, and 7 cents per 1,000 
board feet upon timber. One-third of 
the yield of this severance tax is re- 
turned to the county of origin and 
two-thirds go to the state common 
school fund. 

A 2% tax upon the value of min- 
eral products in Illinois could not be 
expected to yield even $4,000,000 an- 
nually if the unsettled conditions that 
have prevailed in the mining indus- 
try the last few years should continue. 
When we realize that in many town- 
ships of seuthern Illinois the mineral 
title of land is assessed at more than 
the surface title, we can comprehend 
that the wealth in certain communi- 
ties may be rapidly depleted over a 
period of a generation; a severance 
tax should be enacted as soon as eco- 
nomic conditions warrant. 
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A new importance is attaching 
to the cause of education. A new 
realization of its urgent neces- 
sity is taking hold of the nation. 
A new comprehension that the 
problem is only beginning to be 
solved is upon the people. A new 
determination to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation is 
everywhere apparent. The eco- 
nomic and moral waste of ignor- 
ance will little longer be tol- 
erated. This awakening is one of 
the most significant develop- 
ments of the times.— Calvin 
Coolidge. 











Income Taxes 


Sixteen states have personal in- 
come taxes. Of the various means of 
taxing corporations, net income is 
used in 17 different states. 

In Arkansas, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin, the income 
tax is specifically used at least in part 
for the common schools. 

In Mississippi and Georgia the 
motive for inauguration of income 
taxes was to furnish more general 
state funds from which educational 
appropriations might be made. In 
Missouri the schools receive indirect- 
ly, but in effect, one-third of the state 
income taxes. 

In New York a part of the state 
personal income taxes returned to 
local cities and towns may be used for 
school purposes... The recent rapid in- 
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erease in the common school fund of 
New York has paralleled somewhat 
closely the increased yield of such 
new sources of revenue as the income 
tax. 

In North Carolina the income tax, 
while not a direct source of school 
revenue, forms nevertheless a major 
portion of the general revenue fund 
from which appropriations for edu- 
cation are made. In most of the states 
which have income taxes we find that 
important educational appropriations 
are made from the state general fund 
to which the income tax contributes. 

An example of state income tax 
planning can be had in the case of 
Arkansas. Here a personal income tax 
is placed upon the entire net income 
of each resident and upon such net 
income of non-residents as is derived 
in Arkansas; personal exemptions are 
$1,500 for a single person, $2,500 for 
the head of a family, and an allow- 
ance of $400 for each dependent; up- 
on such net income as remains taxable 
the rates are 1% of the first $3,000, 
2% of the second $3,000, 3% of the 
next $5,000, 4% of the next $15,000, 
and 5% on any amount over $25,000. 
General corporations except foreign 
insurance companies, which are other- 
wise taxed, are allowed an exemption 
of $1,500 net income, and taxed at a 
rate of 2% upon such net income as 
remains taxable. The administration 
of the state income tax law is under 
the control of the state commissioner 
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of revenue; and of the proceeds col- 
lected the first $500,000 go for state 
charitable expenditures, the next 
$750,000 for equalizing educational 
opportunities in needy districts, and 
the balance to the state general reve- 
nue fund. 


In Illinois a 2% tax on the net 
taxable income of corporations as de- 
termined by the federal income tax 
law would have produced about $16,- 
000,000 annually in the last few 
years. Likewise, a 2% tax on net tax- 
able income of individuals as similar- 
ly determined would have yielded 
about $34,000,000 a year. If we should 
adopt a state income tax on personal 
income with the same high exemptions 
and low rates provided by the normal 
tax under the federal law, the yield 
would be about $20,000,000 ; this sum 
could be expected even though we 
ignored any surtax feature and failed 
to tax capital net gain. 


The Challenge 


The challenge as we see it is to bat- 
tle for adequately financed schools 
everywhere in Illinois. The needs of 
our schools should be brought em- 
phatically and repeatedly before 
those who are directly responsible for 
planning and administering the reve- 
nue system throughout our State. 

Clearly, opportunities for those 
who legislate fiscal improvements are 
open along two broad lines: (1) The 

(Concluded on Page 175.) 








Mattoon Teacher Terminates More Than a Half Century of Service 

















Miss Anna Riddle, shown in 
the right foreground, retired last 
June after serving continuously 
from September, 1875, a period 
of 56 years, in the Mattoon 
schools. For the last eight years 
Miss Riddle has been librarian of 
Mattoon High School. Previous 
to that, she was a primary 
teacher. 


Miss Riddle’s influence in the 
Mattoon schools, which has al- 
ways been remarkable, is perhaps 
explained by the fact that she 
kept young through studying the 
new developments in education. 
A great lover of books, it was 
fitting for Miss Riddle to close 
her active school work in the 
school library. All of her thou- 
sands of friends hope that she 
will have many years of peace 
and comfort, now that she has 
retired for a well deserved rest. 
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Current Events and Citizenship Building 


By REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookfield, Mass. 


O understand fully what we 

mean by the ‘‘civie back- 

ground’’ of current events, 

we must pause for a moment 
to appreciate the significance of cur- 
rent events instruction. As one of the 
aims of teaching current events, we 
have urged that ‘‘current events must 
prepare students for meeting ‘real- 
life’ situations.’’ This, we have dis- 
covered, may ‘‘best be accomplished 
by cultivating an interest in civic 
problems. It must show the students 
the proper way to view important 
events in our political and social 
existence.”’ 


A mere reading about civic affairs, 
or a report based largely on headlines 
from the sensational press cannot pos- 
sibly instill this type of civic training. 
Current-events instruction, in the 
past, scarcely merited that name. To 
be regarded as real instruction, any 
course in current events must provide 


for a careful working-out of the im- 


portant civic topics to be discussed 
in any grade. Some of the better 
periodicals designed for classroom use 
have given attention to this matter 
and now present, from week to week 
and month to month, materials de- 
signed to accompany the usual work 
of a particular grade or group of 
grades. Inasmuch as these papers are 
designed for national distribution, 
however, it is not possible for the pub- 
lishers to meet every specific case. 
Some work of correlation necessarily 
remains to be done by the classroom 
teacher. 


Correlation With Civics Topics 

To this end, the teacher, upon 
taking up her own copy of the cur- 
rent-events periodical chosen as the 
class text, should keep clearly in mind 
the particular points of attack which 
she is at present developing in the 
pupils’ study of civie affairs. The 
topics about to be studied offer, na- 
turally, the best vehicle for correla- 
tion with the appropriate matters dis- 
cussed in the week’s issue. Next in 
order of efficacy come the topics 
studied recently, topics still fresh in 
the minds of the pupils. After these, 
come the topics considered earlier in 
the course, now perhaps somewhat 
vague in the pupils’ recollections, but 
for that very reason rich in review 


possibilities. Under this third cate- 
gory, comes the opportunity to re- 
clothe with real interest some of the 
topics which seemed to have little 
meaning when discussed just because 
they were ‘‘in the book.’’ No matter 
how excellent the current-events text 
which the teacher may be using, it 
will be found desirable to supplement 
its study-helps with some especially- 
prepared topics and questions afford- 
ing cross-reference to the pupils’ own 
notebooks and the textbooks used by 
the class in civies. 
Training in Evaluating News Sources 

Of special value in citizenship 
training is the matter of teaching stu- 
dents to discriminate between the true 
and the false in the news-vending of 
the day. By habitual reference to the 
reputable newspaper and the better 
sort of magazine, the teacher of cur- 
rent events may build up right habits 
of reading in leisure time. No longer 
need our populace be left at the mercy 
of the partisan writer and the dema- 
gogue. Pupils who have been given 
a thorough training in methods of 
studying current events will readily 
distinguish between the advocates of 
special interests and the proponents 
of ideals. They will learn for them- 
selves that certain papers are to be 
trusted to present all matters of intel- 
ligence from an unbiased viewpoint 
while others always dress up the news 
to prove the points in which they are 
interested. They will acquire, almost 
as second nature, an aversion to the 
blah-blah-and-treacle-for-nitwits style 
of magazine, learning that if they 
wish to have an intelligent view of af- 
fairs and to be able to talk as with 
authority on the ‘‘matters which are 
on everybody’s tongue’’ they must 
turn to the magazines that present 
authoritative treatments by persons 
qualified to discuss these matters. 


Civics Vitalized By Study of 
Current Events 

Lastly, it is to be desired that the 
study of current events, in addition 
to awakening an interest in civie prob- 
lems and training students to satisfy 
these interests in an intelligent fash- 
ion, should make possible a keener 
appreciation of the rights and duties 
of citizenship, not only in the com- 
munity and in our own nation, but 
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also in the world at large. It is of 
little use to instill principles unless 
some opportunity for expression is to 
accompany the process. In the ordi- 
nary course in civics, it has been pos- 
sible for many students to absorb the 
facts and attain creditable grades 
without ever making the direct appli- 
cation to their own lives. The best 
teachers, recognizing this possibility, 
have always bent their efforts toward 
a personalization of the work. In 
many cases, even where the intentions 
were of the best, such efforts have 
seemed forced and proved abortive. 
By combining the study of citizenship 
with that of current events, these 
same teachers have discovered that 
they may accomplish their aim more 
readily. In the discussion of matters 
of present interest, and—even more 
important—of local interest, the boys 
and girls of the civies class have dis- 
covered that they have a personal re- 
lation to government. They cease to 
look upon ‘‘the government’’ as a 
mysterious and ogre-like monster that 
reaches with greedy claws for a part 
of the daily wage of tribute paying 
subjects and interposes a forbidding 
finger whenever one seeks pleasure; 
they come to look rather upon a gov- 
ernment in which they, their parents, 
and their friends have a part and a 
mission. Indeed, through taking 
home with them the fruits of their 
discussions, and in carrying the dis- 
cussions to the family dinner table for 
further consideration, many ardent 
students of current events have 
proved to be civic missionaries, im- 
parting their own interest in the sub- 
jects of the day to the adult members 
of their immediate family groups. 


Correlation Not Confined to Civics 


Has current events a ‘‘civic back- 
ground’’? Or is current events itself 
a background for civics? This ques- 
tion remains unsettled in my own 
mind, perhaps for the reason that the 
two ideas interlock to a considerable 
degree. For me, it is impossible to 
conceive of a civics course properly 
taught without a considerable amount 
of current-events instruction. It is 
equally impossible to conceive of any 
consideration of current events merit- 
ing the name of instruction unless 

(Concluded on Page 175.) 





ECENTLY there has been an 
awakening interest in art in 


public schools throughout 

the country. Modern edu- 
cators, psychologists, and teachers are 
realizing as never before how real a 
part of every day’s activities art forms 
in the lives of most citizens. I some- 
times wonder if our ability to teach 
art as it should be taught in order to 
harmonize with these present day 
ideas, has kept pace with the chang- 
ing concepts in education. As an in- 
structor of freshmen in a Teachers’ 
College I am convinced that art does 
not function at present in the life of 
the average young person completing 
high sehool. I wish we could have 
some scientific data to prove or dis- 
prove my contentions. At present I 
know of none. In a group of sixty 
freshmen who are not art majors, I 
have found only one who admits that 
she has had any training in art in 
high school. That one student hap- 
pens to come from one of the larger 
cities of the state. 

Very few have ever been given any 
systematic instruction in the grades. 
I feel, as do many other art educators, 
that art is well taught in a few iso- 
lated spots over the United States 
mostly large cities, poorly taught in 
a great many others, with no instrue- 
tion attempted in the large majority 
of small town and rural schools. It 
is tragic to hear these freshmen tell 
how they were taught to draw. I 
find that the idea of making an origi- 
nal design or illustration is absolutely 
foreign to the majority. They think 
they must have something to copy. 
They combine colors in the most child- 
like way, and seem utterly helpless 
with problems of arrangement. 

Ready-made ideas are what appeal. 
Could there be a greater argument 
than that for increasing opportunities 
for creative expression in the grades. 


How can these freshmen develop 
into self-reliant, alert teachers, if they 
do not learn to create designs or ideas 
for themselves? Where can they learn 
to create ideas better than in the ele- 
mentary grades with plastic materials 
such as chalk, charcoal, clay, wood, 
and paints? This cannot result from 


and is not being accomplished with 
copy work, traced designs to be col- 
ored in, heetographed teacher-created 





Can the Grade Teacher 


By 
FLORENCE TILTON 
I.S. N.U. 
Normal, Ill. 


patterns for handwork. Yes, these 
things are still being done! 


We must have a house cleaning of 
antiquated methods first of all. If 
art is to take its rightful place as a 
living force in the lives of the present 
public school pupils, new methods 
must be used. I believe that the major 
portion of art instruction should be 
given by the grade teacher in charge 
of a given group of children. The 
ideal situation would be for each 
grade teacher to have access to the 
advice, training, and art knowledge 
of a properly trained supervisor. But 
that is utterly impossible for many 
situations. Therefore the grade teach- 
er must be properly equipped to give 
this work. 

She knows the children better than 
a special teacher coming in only once 
or twice a week can possibly know 
them. She is familiar with their home 
surroundings, with their interests, 
their physical, mental, and emotional 
development to a far greater extent 
than can be an outsider who sees them 
only occasionally. 


THINK the grade teacher can more 

successfully integrate the art in- 
formation into the unit studies of her 
group than can an outsider. Suppose 
her class is studying cotton. They 
may have learned through planting 
cotton seed, sewing cotton plants and 
handling the bowls of cotton the first- 
hand information necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the plant. It is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of this study to pie- 
ture the cotton plant in crayon or 
paint mediums. 

Perhaps they are making a booklet 
to contain their information. What 
an excellent opportunity to teach 
principles of design through work in- 
timately connected with a school in- 
terest. The ‘‘special teacher’’ would 
be all too apt to ask that group to 
draw zenias, cosmos, or salvia, and 
the child seeing no reason for pictur- 
ing those fall flowers would not be in- 
terested, and therefore would fail to 
make an interesting nature study. 
But you say I can’t draw! Is it neces- 
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sary that the teacher be an artist? 
If she loves children, knows how to 
capitalize their interest, knows when 
their physical and mental develop 
ment is ripe for a given medium or 
problem, she is more apt to have suc- 
cessful art lessons than one who is an 
artist, but lacks an understanding of 
the child. 

The old subject matter lines are 
breaking down. One cannot be just 
an art teacher any more, neither can 
the grade teacher be fully successful 
and leave out all art instruction. 

All too often in the past we art 
teachers gave drawing information 
for the sake of teaching drawing re- 
gardless of whether that information 
was to be of any immediate use to the 
child. I think of the boy who said 
to me, ‘‘But! I am tired of drawing 
vases.’’ I was an inexperienced 
teacher then; seemed to have a vague 
idea that he might use that knowl- 
edge sometime. How much better it 
would have been to have shown him 
how to picture the castle towers in his 
Ivanhoe story just read. 

Children who are searching for in 
formation on various topies of study, 
cannot always express those ideas well 
in words. If they draw to explain, 
how much better to capitalize that 
drawing interest for the art lesson. 
Only the room teacher in intimate 
contact with the individual interests 
and projects of her group can do that 
to the best advantage. 

A lesson in color applied to a bou- 
quet brought to the teacher will have 
a more lasting interest than an ab- 
stract lesson in color theory. The 
room teacher is much more likely to 
be able to take advantage of such a 
situation. 


H°* ean grade teachers be proper- 
ly equipped to carry out suceess- 
fully the art phases of unit study? As 
the period of training for teachers is 
lengthened, more courses in the ap- 
preciation of art can be given. The 
teacher should have familiarity with 
masterpieces of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, design, and minor arts. 
as well as with the masterpieces of 
literature and music. Then she must 
have some experience in creating 
through art media. Through these ex- 
periences she will better understand 
the child who is groping to express 


Teach Art? 
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ideas and emotions. Also she will un- 
derstand what reactions to expect 
from various media. 

To teach effectively unit studies the 
teacher needs a library of helps. These 
result from clipping, watching news- 
papers, ete. The Industrial Art Co- 
operative Association in New York 
City, at 519 W. 121st St., has per- 
formed an invaluable service to the 
elementary teacher in the collecting 
of materials, bibliographies, books, 
pictures, ete., that deal with the teach- 
ing of such studies as Cotton, History 
of Weaving, The Development of our 
Alphabet, Pioneer Days, American 
Indians of various sections of the 
country, ete. These helps as acquired 
by the school and teachers should be 
filed and made available for future 
reference and use by other teachers. 
Research which has been done by in- 
dividuals should be made available to 
other teachers through publication. 

We need more art education ex- 
perts whose business it shall be to con- 
sult with and assist teachers through 
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conference, correspondence, loan ex- 
hibits, and visits. The experiments 
carried on in Pennsylvania in county 
and township supervision, have been 
most successful. The work of Miss 
Katharine Cox, the first rural super- 
visor, deserves far wider publication 
and discussion than it has received as 
yet. In the states where a state direc- 
tor of art has been appointed the work 
is in a different state of organization 
than under the haphazard forms of 
curriculum building employed in 
most states. The influence and work 
of such men as Valentine Kirby is be- 
yond estimation. Fortunate indeed is 
the teacher who can turn to such an 
authority for help in her art. 

The specialist through his training 
in psychology, education and art tech- 
niques should be able to help the 
teacher to understand more fully the 
different stages in development of art 
ability of her pupils. To assist the 
teacher to know what materials are 
best suited to the local situation with 
which she deals, to know when and 
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how these materials can best be used. 
The general art objectives can be in- 
terpreted more readily and specific 
objectives for her work formulated in 


“a more scientific manner if the spe- 


cialist assists. Sometimes the teacher 
may need assistance in recognizing 
the opportunities for art expression 
in the school studies. One of the big- 
gest services the specialist can render 
is to assist the teacher in judging the 
results of her art work. She may not 
be checking results with objectives, 
sufficiently to build constructively on 
the work already accomplished. All 
too often she looks at the child crea- 
tions from an adult point of view. The 
specialist can assist her to see in the 
erude childlike efforts the expression 
of emotions and ideas. The specialist 
may recognize ryhthm, a color sense, 
a feeling for balance and proportion 
that should be capitalized in the next 
art activity. 

These services and not actual class- 
room teaching should be the duties of 
the art consultant or supervisor. 





PROGRESS AND POSTURE 


MAS is an upright animal, but 
1" gravity is constantly working 
against a good upright posture. It is 
very apparent that some strong force 
such as gravity works against good 
posture; how could we otherwise ac- 
count for the large number of our stu- 
dents who ‘‘slouch’’ in their seats. 

It is said that our upright position, 
which is unique among animals, is the 
cause of the insanitary habit of spit- 
ting; a habit not found among any 
other animals. There is also more dan- 
ger of brain hemorrhage in the verti- 
eal position, as well as increased sus- 
ceptibility to varicose veins. Yet there 
are many advantages which inhere in 
the vertical position and we would not 
advoeate, as some do, that it were bet- 
ter if man returned to all ‘‘fours.”’ 

Over 30 years ago, William James, 
the first psychologist at Harvard, ob- 
served that there is a redundant ef- 
fect in posture, the firmly erect pos- 
ture keeping up spirits, and making 
it diffieult to entertain fears, de- 
spondeney, and depressing thoughts. 
The great physiological background 
for our emotional lives seems to arise 
from the vaguely perceived internal 
sensations caused by visceral tensions. 
We are never directly aware of these 
visceral sensations—even a stomach 
ache does not come from where we 
feel the pain. We react unconsciously 


to many of these internal sensations 
by ups and downs in mood. It is now 
becoming apparent how posture 
changes the balance of the internal 
organs, and with these visceral ten- 
sions minor emotional ailments may 
be started. 

Surely the above is a matter of com- 
mon observation. We are all familiar 
with the fact that a straight back chair 
is much more conducive to mental 
work than a rocker, and how few 
problems would be solved if the stu- 
dent were in a reclining position. 
Again purely from the physiological 
standpoint there is greater heart and 
lung activity (therefore more fresh 
blood in brain) and better drainage 
from the brain (therefore less fatigue 
products present) when the body is 
upright. 

But the important thing for us as 
teachers is that human beings are not 
born with good posture made natural 
for them. While it is not original na 
ture to have correct posture, it can be 
made second nature by training in 
good posture habits. Isn’t this one of 
our health objectives? 

When Johnny slouches in his seat 
it not only is the result of poor in 
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terest but immediately becomes also 
the cause of continued poor interest 
by developing a ‘‘bad’’ emotional set. 
Then a teacher permitting a student 
to maintain poor posture during a 
session is allowing—yes, inviting— 
failure in that student. Remember 
it is natural for the student to slouch ; 
he is working against gravity. But 
also remember that just as soon as he 
does your class morale also slouches 
and his emotional set is liable to be- 
come actually antagonistic and pres- 
to!—we have a discipline problem. 

Yes, posture is a small thing, but, 
like the mustard seed, good posture 
may remove mountains of discipline 
troubles. Just as a teacher should re- 
quire 100% attention before attempt 
ing to begin teaching, so she should 
also require good posture. 

How about the posture of that 
‘*failure’’ or ‘‘near failure’’? Insist 
on good posture, of course very tact 
fully,.and then watch the progress, 
remembering all the while that in the 
helping of students to form good 
habits the habit of good posture is a 
prime essential. 

Lest we be misunderstood may we 
say that we think good posture is not 
a panacea for all problem cases but 
we venture to say that there is a high 
coefficient of correlation between 
progress and posture. 
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Good Books Help Us to Live Together 


T home or at school, at work or 
at play, we spend most of 
our waking hours with other 
people. Happiness depends 

largely upon our success in getting 
along with companions; problems and 
difficulties usually come from human 
associations. Indeed, a successful life 
is chiefly the result of living well with 
other folk. 

Books help us to understand the 


meaning of life and aid us in getting 
along well with other people. Stories, 
poems, essays, and novels usually deal 
with the lives of men and women, 
and with the ways in which they live 
together. Books give us pictures of 
boys and girls, of men and women as 
they play and work together, and 
help us to understand the problems of 
life. In short, good books are the mir- 








rors of life-—Reading and Living. 








A Memorial Grade School 
Library 

A single order from Supt. Charles 
E. Price of Casey, Illinois, called for 
two hundred fifty-three I. P. R. C. 
books. In his letter appeared this 
striking sentence: ‘‘These books are 
to be paid for by a kindly gentleman 
of our little city as a nucleus of a 
memorial library in one of our 
schools.’’ 

Upon further inquiry we found 
that Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Turner, in 
memory of their daughter, Margaret, 
presented to the grade school children 
a juvenile library to be known as the 
Margaret Turner Memorial Library. 
It will be paid for out of a savings 
account still carried in her name. The 
library is located in the Roosevelt 
School. 

Three hundred eighty new books 
have been selected by the teachers of 
this school to date. New book cases 
and library supplies have been or- 
dered. The Dewey Decimal System of 
classification will be used throughout 
and the children instructed in the 
use of it. 

The library is a gift to all the grade 
school children of Casey and it will 
be open during specified hours with a 
librarian in charge. Periodicals and 
magazines suitable for children of 
grade school age are to be provided. 
This complete library is placed with- 
out cost to the school. 

It is a rare thing for gifts and 
memorials of this nature to be made 
to grade schools hence we feel that it 
is deserving of honorable mention. 
We do not know of a finer thing Mr. 
and Mrs. Turner could have done for 
the young people of their community. 


Books to Far Away Lands 


Two fine orders from Craig, Colo- 
rado, have been received within the 
past thirty days. Friends of Mr. John 
C. Stoddard, former County Superin- 
tendent of Mason County Schools, 
will be interested to learn that he has 
had charge of the Craig schools dur- 
ing the past eight years. Craig is the 
county seat of Moffat County in the 
extreme northwest corner of the State 
and is the terminus of the Moffat 
Railroad. This thriving little city has 
taken a long step forward under the 
able supervision of Supt. Stoddard. 

His second order for Circle books 
included ‘‘one copy each of the forty 
books on the American Library Asso- 
ciation list.’’ He adds, ‘‘I am using 
the A. L. A. list as a basis for a 
Junior High project which we are 
just starting in my school.’’ 

Other orders of late from outside 











NO BOOKS? 
UPPOSE there were no books! 
No books to read in cozy nooks! 
No books to fill the hungry mind 
And teach the art of being kind. 


No books to while an hour away, 
To link today with yesterday ; 
No books to charm us for a while 
To bring a tear or lure a smile. 


But there are books, praise God 
above! 

If we have books and we have love 

We can dispense with other things, 

’Tis books, not crowns, ihat make 
men kings. 


—Ina Brevoort Roberts. 








states and foreign lands are as fol- 
lows: Fort Myers, Florida; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania; 
Dunkirk, Ind.; San Antonio, Texas; 
Mansura, Egypt; Monieka Equateur, 
Congo Belge, W. C. Africa. 


Cook County Reading Project 


In a recent conference with County 
Superintendent Tobin and his corps 
of Directors of Education we received 
first hand information relative to the 
organization and operation of the 
projects extant in the public schools 
of Cook County under their jurisdic- 
tion. For a number of years the 
achievement program of these schools 
has attracted nation-wide attention. 
It is a fine example of co-operation be- 
tween school and home in the solu- 
tion of problems that are both practi- 
eal and educative. The nearest ap- 
proach to it perhaps is the Smith- 
Hughes agricultural program in our 
secondary schools. 

Last year outside reading was 
added as a new project. Right there 
is where our interest centered be- 
cause there was such an increase in 
the number of orders for Pupils Read- 
ing Cirele books from Cook County. 
All told 4899 Circle books were used. 

The following outline of the read- 
ing project is given in full from the 


manual entitled, ‘‘ Achievement 
Course—School-Home Projects.’’ 
Objectives 


Information, Culture, Use of Leisure. 
“Reading is the Road to Knowledge.” 


Requirements 

1. Reading School-Home Projects be- 
gin when pupils enter the second grade. 

2. The reading of two books in each 
month of the school year. 

3. Reading of the four books annually 
listed for each grade by the [Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle. 

4. Reading of eight other books from 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle lists 
that are approved by teacher and Direc- 
tor of Education. 

5. Reading of eight other books ap- 
proved by teacher and Director of Edu- 
cation. 

6. Reading of at least two approved 
books pertaining to each School-Home 
Project pupil is pursuing. 

7. The required reading of two books 
monthly may be fulfilled by selecting 


(Concluded on Page 174.) 
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Northeastern Division Meeting at Joliet 


Notable Speakers Heard; Officers, Committee Members and Delegates 
Named; Report of Committee on St. Charles School for Boys 


HE report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Northeastern Div- 
ision appeared in the December issue 
of the Illinois Teacher. The remainder 
of the report, which arrived too late 
for publication in that issue, follows: 


HE Northeastern Division of 
I. S. T. A. held its annual 
meeting in the Auditorium of 
the Joliet Township High 
School on Friday, November 7. Speak- 
ers were Dr. Cyril Hale, associate in 
psychiatry, Northwestern University ; 
A. Alonzo Stagg, director of athletics, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota, and Lorado Taft, 
noted American sculptor and lecturer. 
Various musical organizations of the 
Joliet High School contributed a not- 
able program to each session. Officers, 
members of governing committees, 
and delegates to the annual state 
meeting were chosen as follows: 

Officers — President, P. H. Miller, 
Plano; vice-president, Earl F. Booth; 
treasurer, August Maue, Joliet; secretary, 
W. L. Goble, Elgin. 

Members Executive Committee—Osher 
Schlaifer, Dundee, chairman, °31; John 
E. Schields, Sugar Grove, ’31; Mrs. Ethel 
C. Coe, Woodstock, 32; J. L. Hunter, Au- 
rora, "32; T. M. Deam, Joliet, ’33; J. B. 
Nelson, Batavia, '33. 

Members State Committees—Appropri- 
ations, S. C. Miller, Elgin; Legislation, 
H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Resolutions, J. M. 
Smith, Lockport. 

Delegates to Annual Meeting: 

Kane County—C. McCoy, Geneva; A. A. 
Rea, Aurora; Theodore Saam, Elgin; 
Osher Schlaifer, Dundee; G. E. Thomp- 
son, St. Charles; W. L. Goble, Elgin; H. 
O. Storm, Batavia; N. M. Coultrap, 
Geneva. 

Kendall County—A. N. Barron, York- 
ville; alternate, Miss Roesch, Yorkville. 

Will County—August Maue, Joliet; al- 
ternate, M. J. Cunningham, Joliet. Mrs. 
Louise Rush, Lockport; alternate, Miss 
Barbara Whitley, Lockport. Verne 
Crackel, Crete; alternate, J. D. Knater, 
Monee. Earl F. Booth, Wilmington; al- 
ternate, Louis F. Battino, Braidwood. T. 
M. Deam, Joliet; alternate, Elizabeth 
Barner, Joliet. A. E. Rosier, Joliet; al- 
ternate, L. H. Mahoney, Plainfield. 

McHenry County—D. M. Ewing, Crystal 
Lake; H. N. Marsh, Hebron; W. T. Cola- 
han, Woodstock. 

Report of Committee on the St. Charles 
School for Boys: 

Your committee, authorized at the 
meeting last year of the Northeastern 
Division of the Illinois State Teach- 


ers Association, after study of the St. 
Charles School for Boys submits the 
following : ’ 

1. We commend the State Department 
of Welfare for the appointment and re- 
tention of Colonel Otto A. Elliott as gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Charles 
School for Boys. Your committee found 
the general spirit of the institution ex- 
cellent. 

2. We commend the enlargement of 
the vocational opportunities by the erec- 
tion of a new building for shops, and we 
earnestly recommend that this building be 
adequately equipped to insure the educa- 
tional progress of the boys attending, as 
well as provide the materials for the in- 
stitution’s physical maintenance. We 
commend Colonel Elliott for his desire 
that boys, upon leaving the school, be 
better equipped for following some lucra- 
tive vocation than they were before en- 
tering the school. 

3. We commend the policy adopted 
two years ago of employing only teachers 
who are at least two-year graduates of 
recognized teacher-training institutions, 
and we earnestly urge strict adherence to 
this rule. 

4. We recommend that the superin- 
tendent of the institution in the employ- 
ment of teachers be assisted by an ad- 
visory committee of recognized educators 
appointed by the Director of the State 
Department: of Welfare, and that the 
superintendent and his advisory commit- 
tee be allowed to go into the open market 
for teachers. 

5. We recommend that teachers’ com- 
pensation be equal to the salaries paid in 
city school systems of reputable standing, 
plus maintenance, when said teachers 
reach the minimum of two years of train- 
ing beyond the high school, a part of 
which training should deal with the prob- 
lem child. 

6. We recommend that the teachers 
be allowed to attend summer school once 
every three years without deduction of 
salaries. In order to reach the minimum 
requirements of training for those teach- 
ers not now up to standard, we recom- 
mend immediate action regarding sum- 
mer school training. 

7. We recommend that such curricular 
reorganization and classroom procedure 
modifications be effected as are necessary 
to meet the needs of the individual boy 
rather than the standards set up by the 
state course of study. Also, we heartily 
urge that more attention be given to 
music. 

8. We recommend that provision be 
made as soon as possible for the follow- 
ing: More educational supplies and 
equipment, such as materials for visual 
education, Jaboratory science work and 
extensive reading; an adequate auditor- 
ium; more classrooms so that smaller 
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classes may be possible; radio equipment 
for the school rooms, and sufficient ath- 
letic equipment for each cottage so that 
every boy may have the advantage of 
athletic training. 
Signed: H. W. Haacarp, 
H. M. Courrrap, 
H. C. Storm. 

9. We recommend that copies of these 
resolutions be sent to Governor L. L. 
Emmerson, the Honorable Rodney Bran- 
don, and Colonel O. A. Elliott. 





Current Tendencies 
in Athletics 


The modern program of physical 
and health education has two chief 
functions; the development of a nor- 
mal and wholesome growth and the 
promotion of activities which may be 
used in later life. This program runs 
parallel to that of education, with edu- 
cators insisting that the program pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all boys and 
girls, in several distinct fields closely 
co-ordinating to meet their needs. 

The recent emphasis placed upon 
athletics has caused edueators to re- 
gard this field with alarm. Much at- 
tention has been given to studies con- 
cerning the danger of this phase of 
the program. 

A recent study reveals the follow- 
ing conclusions in current tendencies 
in athletics. 

1. Modern education is best expressed 
in terms of life and living. The biologi- 
cal unity of the being is recognized, as 
never before and the school is attempt- 
ing to train, mentally, physically, so- 
cially and morally. 

2. The recognition of the value of 
physical activity is more general than 
ever before. Physical education is being 
required in most states by law. 

3. Athletics is coming to be rec- 
ognized as a part of the physical educa- 
tion program, with real educational 
values. 

4. Asa part of the physical education 
program the athletic activities are being 
placed under the regular administrative 
officers of the school, and they are being 
held responsible for them. 

5. School administrators, state ath- 
letic associations, accrediting agencies, 
colleges and universities are all uniting 
to make athletics open to all for enjoy- 
ment and development, physically, ment- 
ally, socially and morally. 

6. Emphasis is being placed on a 
broad program of varied activities for all 
pupils, in clean wholesome play freed 
from exploitation and its kindred evils.— 


Louis KULCINSKI. 





To Our New 


, our new members who re- 
Subscribers c 


eive this as their first number 
of the Illinois Teacher, we extend 
cordial greetings and a hearty welcome into our 
organization. The State Teachers Association 
needs you in its work of ‘‘promoting the welfare 
of the teachers, encouraging unity of thought and 
action among them, and furthering in every way 
possible the educational interests of this common- 
wealth,’’ as our constitution says. We believe you 
will be benefited professionally and spiritually by 
entering heartily into the co-operative spirit of the 
organization and assisting in determining and ac- 
complishing its purposes. Your Association is now 
generally recognized as a very necessary factor in 
the solution of state school problems and in the 
leadership of educational progress. The officers 
and older members are happy to have you share 
our responsibilities, work, and benefits. 


Why This Is 
First Number 


N December we receive a large 

number of inquiries from new 
members asking why they have 
not received the Illinois Teacher. Many of them 
join the Association in October and naturally ex- 
pect to receive the November and December num- 
bers. We do not blame them for this; in fact we 
are happy that they are interested in receiving 
their magazine. In turn we hope they will not 
blame us too severely for the delay when they learn 
the reason. 

Here is our explanation: Eleven divisions hold 
their meetings and enroll their members in the fall 
from about the middle of October to the middle of 
November. The local treasurers who collect the en- 
rollment cards are busy people, and it usually takes 
them several days and sometimes a few weeks to 


collect the enrollment cards, check them up with 


their accounts, and get them to our office. So these 
cards come to us from about November 1 to Decem- 
ber 15; and there are about 20,000 of them coming 
in at a time when other important office work is 
heavy. We must check up these cards, rearrange 
them, and get them transferred to our stack of 
addressograph plates. By the time all this is done, 
the December number has been mailed. In fact 
we are lucky if we get it all done in time for the 
January mailing. 

Therefore, we start our new fall subscribers 
with the new vear. Of course those who enrolled 
the year before receive the November and Decem- 
ber numbers because they were started in January 
on that enrollment, and we send the Teacher for a 
full vear from the time it starts. 


. . Editorial Noteshn 


We hope this is satisfactory, for it is the best 
we can do. 


How Make S we face the new year, 
Happy New Year we should realize that 
Come True our happiness must be found 


in our work. But work will 
yield true happiness only when we have a deep con- 
viction that it is being exerted in a good cause 
based upon justice and righteousness and that it 
is promoting the happiness, welfare, and progress 
of mankind. According to this principle, sincere 
and energetic teachers should be happy; for the 
principle is fully complied with in rendering the 
very best service to children every day and in striv- 
ing to improve their schools in accordance with the 
recommendations made by our own organization. 


The State HARDY perennial that blossoms 
Tax Rate annually about this time of year 

is the statement in some form or 
other that the magnitude of the state tax rate is 
the result of the large (!) state school fund. 

Our equally perennial comment runs something 
like this: The state school fund in Illinois is not 
large as compared with that of other states, and is 
quite small as compared with the total cost of 
schools. It is small indeed as compared with the 
total of local tax rates, or even with the school tax 
rate alone in many communities. We also state that 
it usually requires less than one-third this com- 
paratively small state rate to raise the state school 
fund. We notice also that the whole state tax rate 
extended against the total assessed valuation of 
property last year raised less than one-third of 
the state revenues, the major portion being raised 
from sources other than the general property tax. 

And again we ask: why not use some of these 
non-property taxes for schools, instead of charging 
all the cost of schools to the unpopular and in- 
equitable property taxes? 


Improve Property LTHOUGH we advocate 
Tax Laws the use of new sources 

of revenue to pay part of the 
cost of schools, we must realize that, as far as we 
can see into the future, the major portion of school 
costs must be borne by the property tax. There- 
fore, we recommend that the property tax laws be 
improved and that they be more strictly and fairly 
administered. 

Discrimination, partiality, favoritism, ignorance 
of values, ignoring intangible property, and the 
efforts of local assessors to make records of assess- 
ing property a little lower than other assessors, have 
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caused a breakdown of the assessment system upon 
which our schools depend for support. 

Therefore, the most important problem before 
the legislature this year is the rehabilitation of our 
property tax system. Bills will be introduced to 
centralize power and responsibility for assessing 
property. Certainly all teachers and others inter- 
ested in the schools should support the best one of 
these bills, or any one that has a chance to pass and 
promises improvement. Unless the assessment 
laws are improved and more strictly enforced and 
administered, many schools will be compelled to 
cut down costs and impair their efficiency. 


Tax HE Illinois Teacher has had so 
Racketeering much to say concerning the 

faults and weaknesses of our tax 
system and its sloppy administration that its editor 
is now indeed happy to refer you to another and 
even harsher criticism. We refer to a book entitled 
‘‘Tax Racket and Tax Reform in Chicago,’’ by 
Dr. Herbert D. Simpson, Professor of Economics, 
Northwestern University, and published by that 
same university. 

Dr. Simpson’s theme seems to be that the most 
dangerous of all the ‘‘racketeers’’ in Chicago are 
the tax dodgers and dishonest assessors. For he 
says that ‘‘when a writer in a popular magazine 
of some months ago undertakes to chronicle the 
number and varied activities of Chicago’s rackets, 
he omits what is probably the greatest of them all 
—the Tax Racket. And then he goes on to prove 
just how bad this racket is by incontrovertible evi- 
dence and concrete cases. 

The book is divided into three parts, entitled The 
Tax Racket, Tax Relief, and Tax Remedy. Possibly 
it offers nothing really new, but it puts on record 
in simple and condensed form much unpleasant 
recent history of Chicago’s tax troubles, places the 
blame where we believe it belongs, gives the teach- 
ers much credit for forcing reform, and offers some 
remedies we have been advocating for years. Prob- 
ably Dr. Simpson’s assumption that the Constitu- 
tion must be amended before a valid income tax law 
ean be enacted is erroneous, but we believe nearly 
all his other propositions are sound. Every teach- 
er should read this book and keep it handy for 
reference. 


A State 
Income Tax 


NE of the most promising new 
sources of public revenue is 

a state income tax. We know that 
it is often stated that a valid income tax can not be 
enacted under our present constitution. But some 
lawyers believe that a constitutional income tax 


can be devised, and recent court decisions in other 
states seem to confirm this opinion. Before their 
enactment and approval by the courts, our present 
inheritance tax and gasoline tax laws were declared 
unconstitutional by curbstone opinion; but they are 
now both in effect and are productive of large pub- 
lic revenues. 

A carefully prepared income tax law should be 
enacted. Then, when it is taken to the Supreme 
Court, we shall learn whether it is constitutional 
or not. We believe that the law should provide 
that all the proceeds, except the cost of administra- 
tion, should be used for the support of schools and 
that the major portion of it be turned into the state 
school fund. 

Of course there will be bitter and powerful 
opposition to any income tax bill. Those who are 
escaping taxation now do not want any legislation 
that will compel them to bear their fair share of 
the expenses of government and its various insti- 
tutions. The Illinois Manufacturers Association 
has always strenuously opposed proposed consti- 
tutional amendments and income tax bills. Dr. 
Simpson’s book contains the following explanation 
of this phenomenon: 

‘*Manufacturing industries are apparently es 
caping with a minimum share of property taxes 
under present methods of assessment, and will 
therefore profit by a continuance of the present 
system. It is this situation that unfortunately 
identifies the interests of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation with that of the present official and political 
groups and other allied groups, who are profiting 
by present methods of assessment and will lose 
some of this advantage under any change in the 
svstem.’’ 

Of course ‘‘income tax law’’ is a very indefinite 
term. It may mean anything, something, or a very 
definite thing based upon sound principles. There- 
fore, our members should devote a little time to 
studying the meaning of such terms as personal 
income tax, corporate income tax, exemptions. 
offsets, and distribution of proceeds so we may all 
play our part as citizens in helping obtain a consti 
tutional, equitable, productive, easily administered, 
and properly distributed state income tax. There 
will be much discussion of these terms in the next 
few months. 


A School 
Revenue Number 


EACHERS who are paid 
fair salaries regularly may 
not realize the financial diffi- 
culties of other teachers and school districts. 
Therefore, some of you may believe this number 
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of the T’eacher devotes too much space to the sub- 
ject of school revenues. 

But we beg all of you to inform yourselves of 
the inequalities in school finance, teachers’ salaries, 
and children’s educational opportunities, and of the 
need for a stable, regular, and liberal support for 
all schools in the state and the best means of secur- 
ing it. There are school districts now entirely with- 
out funds, in debt to the legal limit, and with 
assessed valuations decreasing. There are chil- 
dren with poorly paid, untrained teachers, shabby 
buildings and equipment, meager courses of study, 
and short school terms. There are teachers who 
have not been paid for several months and who are 
unable to get their orders cashed without discount- 
ing them. Even in the richest district in the state, 
the teachers are not sure of being paid regularly 
for the rest of the school year. 

The legislature is in session, and one of its 
problems is to provide financial relief for school 
districts in distress. Therefore, we offer no apolo- 
gies for devoting a large part of this number to giv- 
ing our readers information concerning the prob- 
lem of school finance. 


What’s The Matter 
With Society? 


OCIETY is sick. This 

sickness has its roots in 

the very constitution of so- 

ciety itself.’’ These are the introductory state- 

ments made by A. J. I. Kraus, Ph.D. (Berlin), in 

his book, Sick Society, recently published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

What is the matter with society? It seems that 
there is a conflict between social telesis on the one 
hand and social practices, economic predaciousness, 
and man-made statutory law on the other. It 
seems that there is a natural, inherent, and irre- 
sistible force in society that it uses unconsciously 
for gaining power and making real progress. This 
inherent social power works for the advancement 
of the whole society and not for the advantage and 
advancement of groups or parts of society. When 
groups or parts of society try to gain advantage 
or power over other parts, society becomes sick 
unto death. 

Therefore, it behooves society to learn what 
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social telesis is and to conform to it in laws and 
practices. ‘‘Social telesis is the normative, organ- 
izing force that creates categories involving social 
power and forms them into one unified social sys- 
tem which holds complete sway within the bound- 
aries of spatial society.’’ 


But there is another force in society that tends 
to bring the entire globe under the control of or- 
ganized and self centered groups. As the equi- 
librium of social forces is destroyed, groups of op- 
pressors and oppressed develop. Certain self-cen- 
tered or ‘‘we’’ groups no longer abide by the re- 
straints of temperateness and mutual obligation. 
In the social process, the economic activities in- 
flict the greatest damage to social stability through 
injuring bodily, moral, and mental health. It is 
demonstrable, for instance, that societies manifest 
pathological phenomena in accordance with the 
form of economic system in vogue, such as slavery, 
serfdom, or a system of wage-payments below the 
subsistence level. 


In the October Illinois Teacher your editor tried 
to show that it is futile for men to enact statutory 
law that is in conflict with natural social law. Dr. 
Kraus expresses the same idea by saying that the 
eternal conflict between social telesis and state 
rationale is to be explained by the fact that social 
telesis is inherent in social processes, while state 
rationale is superimposed and based upon practical 
experience. The first arises from the normal social 
processes, free from law; the second, from social 
life bound by law; the second arose from the first. 
The conflict between the two causes the sickness 
of society; all the achievements of civilization and 
culture may be shattered to fragments by the un- 
yielding demands of the rationale of the state, by 
our foolish and selfish demands and practices con- 
trary to an irresistible social telesis. Before legal 
powers have developed to control social life, social 
telesis alone provides the norms for the whole 
course of the social process. Our legal enactments, 
economic standards, and social practices have not 
been in accord with these norms,—and that is 
what’s the matter with society. 

R. C. Moore. 




















N appraisement of popular education in this country brings us to the one inevitable conclusion: The American people 

buy and receive more education, and at the same time exact a higher quality, than they ever have since the founda- | 
tion of the Republic. That appraisement leads also to another conclusion; namely, that when quantity and quality are ade- 
quately measured it will be found that we have never paid less for what we get than we do at the present time. In other 
words, American education costs no more today than it did at any time during the past century. 


The tendency to believe the contrary is prompted by the mal-adjustments, or lack of adjustments, in the measure and 
method of school support. Where tax tributes are fixed as to rate and volume, the increases in revenue must depend upon 
the natural growth of taxable wealth. Where this wealth does not grow in proportion to the increased school demands, 
or is not subjected to an equitable tax tribute, discrepancies are bound to arise. 


Thus, with the momentum of an expanding school service on the one hand and a stationary tax rate on the other, a 
| climax was bound to be reached. Add to this an economic shift, whereby values are enhanced, and the gap between cost 
and support becomes even more widened. —WILLIAM GEoRGE BRUCE. 
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Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. Winifred E. Drennan, 225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 








What Are We Going to Do About Legislation? 
By MRS. P. E. MADDEN, Chairman of Legislation* 


HE legislation department of the 
Inurnois ConGREsS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS concentrates its efforts 
on child welfare measures. But, child 
welfare is a more or less elastic term 
and may include the welfare of par- 
ents and teachers, thus actually 
strengthening and safeguarding the 
child in the home and in the school. 
For example, we indorse the 8-Hour 
Working Day for Women, because we 
feel the wage earning mother who 
works long hours cannot do justice to 
her children and family. 
Motor Drivers License Bill 
The Motor Drivers Examination 
and License bill is primarily a child 
safety measure and should receive the 
support of every thinking person. The 
cost can be no argument against it as 
it is only 75 cents for a three-year 
period. Those persons now driving 
ears will not be expected to take an 
examination when obtaining licenses. 
The age when a minor may drive re- 
mains the same as at present—fifteen 
years. Examination will be free, and 
at accessible places. We urge the sup- 
port of this measure. 
State School Distributive Fund 
A larger State School Distributive 
Fund has been the dream of educators 
and parents for many years. The two 
million dollar increase enacted by the 
last General Assembly helped greatly, 
but we hope for a much greater allot- 
ment. If this fund could be increased 
gradually until it could take care of 
25% of the cost of operating the com- 
mon schools of the state, it would be 
only reasonable. We indorse the ten- 
tative plan for larger school units be- 
lieving that it will bring about better 
supervision and avoid duplication of 
efforts; that it will greatly raise the 
standard in rural communities. 
Certification of Public Health Nurses 
Under a new bill to be introduced 
in the General Assembly of 1931, the 
standard of public health nursing 
will be improved, and certification 
be necessary. This will not affect those 
nurses already employed in public 
health work, but will raise the re- 
quirements for new applicants. We 
approve this movement. 


*7610 Eastlake Terrace, Chicago, Illinois, 


Recommendations of Child Welfare 
Committee 

The Illinois Congress has indorsed 
all child labor laws in the past years, 
and helped secure the Compulsory 
School Attendance law. In August, 
1929, pursuant to Joint Resolution 
No. 23, Governor Emmerson appoint- 
ed a special committee to study the 
laws of Illinois relative to child wel- 
fare and investigate their operation, 
this committee after such study and 
investigation to report its findings to 
the General Assembly of 1931, with 
recommendations. This special com- 
mittee is now about ready to report, 
and will recommend additions, revis- 
ions and improvements on present 
laws, codifying them into a satisfac- 
tory and practical code. The Illinois 
Congress will use these recommenda- 
tions as a basis for a legislation pro- 
gram. Following are some of the out- 
standing suggestions : 

The establishment within the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of a Division of 
Child Guardianship which can make pro- 
vision for the care of neglected children 
who cannot be received and cared for by 
existing agencies. 

Provision for meeting the needs of 
children born out of wedlock. More than 
2,000 illegitimacies are recorded in IIli- 
nois each year. 

A more adequate plan for care of chil- 
dren in their own homes whose mothers 
are worthy but destitute. 

The more adequate supervision of 14,- 
000 children under the care of 115 chil- 


dren’s agencies through the Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Changes in the adoption law to more 
adequately safeguard children. 

Provision for probation service to such 
children as would otherwise be sent to 
state institutions. 

Provision for various types of handi- 
capped children, such as sight-saving and 
lip-reading classes in public schools. 

Provision for children suffering from 
various types of physical handicap. 

Broader provision for the care of 
feeble-minded persons through supervis- 
ion outside of the institutions at Lincoln 
and Dixon. 

Now, having built up a program of 
legislation indorsed by the [Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, it 
is another matter to get it before all 
the local units. 


Program Material on Legislation 


Believing strongly that more good 
legislation is killed by apathy than 
opposition, the legislation department 
is making a special effort to arouse 
interest by offering special pro- 
gram material. A leaflet is avail- 
able on the process of legislation or 
How State Laws Are Made. There is 
also a playlet ‘‘Laws and Ladies’’ 
covering a brief outline of our legis- 
lation program. This is especially 
prepared for the use of small associa- 
tions where speakers are not available, 
and the members themselves can put 
on their own entertainment. 

Teachers can do much towards stir- 
ring up interest in public matters and 
furthering good legislation, and we 
ask your co-operation in extending in- 
formation to our membership. 








“Representing Your Profession,” an article by Superintendent Frank Cody, 


g 
| 
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published originally in the Detroit Educational Bulletin, has been quoted widely. 
“Every teacher should be informed about educational institutions and organiza- 
tions in state and nation,” Superintendent Cody declared. “She should know 
about the state university, the = normal colleges, and the state institutions 
for the deaf, the blind, and the delinquent. She should know something of the 
leaders in these various institutions. She should be informed about the activi- 
ties of her state educational association. She should know something of the 
United States Bureau of Education and the National Education Association and 
its various departments. . . . In connection with current issues which affect edu- 
cation, she should read not only some professional magazines, but also the 
outstanding general magazines, a number of which are now devoting space to 
a consideration of problems in this field. She should be acquainted with the 
latest and best books on education. .. . She should welcome the opportunity 
to hear laymen, as well as leading educators, discuss educational problems. 
Further, the good teacher should keep herself informed on the status of the 
child-labor question, the unemployment situation, the movement for world 
peace, and other topics which influence our educational thinking.” 
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Cyrus Stover Grove 

Cyrus Stover Grove, a_ great 
teacher, seventeen years County Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Stephen- 
son County and one time President 
of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation passed away in Freeport, Sun- 
day, November ninth. Mr. Grove had 
been in failing health several years 
and his death, at the age of 67, was 
not unexpected by his friends. In 
Stephenson County, where he was uni- 
versally respected and loved, and 
throughout [Illinois and the nation 
among educators, his passing is noted 
with profound appreciation of the 
man and the teacher. 

Mr. Grove was born at Spring Mills, 
Center County, Pennsylvania. In the 
public schools and normal schools of 
Pennsylvania he received his early 
education, which was continued in the 
University of Wisconsin. Like all 
great teachers Cyrus Grove had that 
‘‘wisdom that passeth understand- 
ing,’’ which comes from a close study 
of people and from the unlimited re- 
sources of literature. His pleasing 
personality, which made for him an 
ever widening circle of friends, char- 
acterized his life as teacher and as 
administrator. 

From teacher in the rural schools of 
Illinois by way of Superintendent of 
the Orangeville schools and County 
Superintendent of Stephenson 
County, Mr. Grove advanced to the 
position of President of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. Distin- 
guished success as a teacher resulted 
in his election to the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools on the 
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Democratic ticket in a Republican 
County. Repeatedly re-elected, he 
filled this position for 17 years bring- 
ing to a high state of efficiency the 
schools in his charge. The county in- 
stitutes under his direction were 
noted throughout the country. Twice 





Cyrus Stover Grove 


Mr. Grove was elected President of 
the Northern Illinois Teachers Asso- 
ciation. For years he was active in 
the work of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and elected president of 
that organization in 1918. 

One of the many distinguished 
services of Mr. Grove to the cause of 
education was his aid in planning the 
Teacher’s Pension and Retirement 
bill. He was one of the foremost 
among the education leaders of IIli- 
nois in working for the passage of that 
bill through the Illinois legislature. 
Teachers of Illinois have cause to re- 
eall his contribution to the history of 
education in our commonwealth. 

In recent years Mr. Grove was en- 
gaged in the Insurance and Real Es- 
tate business in Freeport, associated 
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with S. E. Raines, for many years 
Superintendent of Freeport Public 
Schools. In 1915 Mr. Grove was 
united in marriage to Ermina Barnds, 
a teacher in the Orangeville schools, 
who survives him. The funeral of this 
great teacher was conducted by the 
Men’s Class, numbering more than 
100, of St. John’s Evangelical 
Church, Freeport, of which he had 
been the teacher for many years. 





Iowa’s Candidate 


Our neighbor, the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, announces a 
candidate for president of the N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendence to 
be presented to the Detroit meeting. 
At its meeting last November it unan- 
imously adopted a resolution recom- 
mending Mr. M. G. Clark, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sioux City, for 
the position. 

In calling our attention to Mr. 
Clark’s candidacy and fitness, the 
Iowa association has this to say of 
him : 

Iowa is proud of Superintendent Clark 
and his record. For twenty years he has 
served the second city in size of this 
commonwealth as its superintendent. Dur- 
ing these years he has become more than 
merely superintendent of schools of a city 
system. Today he belongs not only to 
Sioux City but to Iowa. 

This position of pre-eminence among 
the school people of this state has been 
secured by persistent and consistent la- 
bors in behalf of Iowa’s boys and girls. 
In organization matters no one has been 
more active. It was he who brought 
about the democratization and the reor- 
ganization of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. It was through his efforts that this 
organization was changed from merely a 
convention of three days’ talk fest that 
began anywhere and ended nowhere, to 
a working association on the job three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 
giving of its best endeavor to promoting 
the interests of the schools in his adopted 
state. 

We do not know of any candidate 
from our own state, and we believe 
our superintendents will have a very 
friendly attitude toward our neighbor 
across the river. 





Animal Info 
The plodding tortoise in a race 
Once trimmed the nimble hare; 
New modern children wonder if 
The race was on the square. 
—Jor Moon in The Chicago Daily News. 





Backward, Turn Backward 
Mrs. Blimpum (in front of guests)— 
Don’t you think I have a lovely birthday 
cake, folks? 
Junior (speaking out of turn)—Aw, I 
don’t like it. It hasn’t even got as many 
candles as the one you had last year! 
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Legislative Forums 

The Illinois Women’s Joint Legisla- 
tive Council will hold three Legisla- 
tive Forums the latter part of January, 
as follows: Bloomington, January 29; 
Chicago, January 30; Rockford, Janu- 
ary 31. Good speakers will be pre- 
sented in these Forums to talk on 
the bills endorsed by the Council, and 
on the situation at Springfield. 











The Cover Picture 


The upper picture shows Chicago’s 
Michigan Avenue, looking north from 
near Jackson Boulevard, as it ap- 
peared before the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. The buildings at 
the right, in Grant Park, were those 
of the old Interstate Industrial Ex- 
position, erected in the "70s as perma- 
nent ones. Compare this photograph 
of one of Chicago’s most famous 
streets with the lower picture, of the 
same street, as it appears today. The 


building at the right is, of course, the | 


Art Institute. In the distance are 
seen the Tribune Tower, and across 
from it, the Wrigley Building. 

If you wish to make more graphic 
the contrast illustrated here, imagine 
vourself in the leisurely conveyance 
pictured in the top picture, trying to 
stem Michigan Avenue traffic today. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

Superintendence Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Detroit, 
February 22-26. 1931. 





Progressive Education Association, 
eleventh annual conference, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, February 
26-28, 1931. 





Page the Listerine Ad Man 

The science master was demonstrating 
the reaction on lime water of carbon diox- 
ide. The presence of this gas gives to 
the clear lime water a milky appearance. 

Holding a beaker of the liquia in his 
hand, he breathed into it and held it up 
to show the change. 

Up went a hand. 

“Please, sir,” asked one of the class in 
an awed voice, “will anybody’s breath 
do that?”—The School, Ontario College 
of Education. 





A man ought to read just as inclina- 
Uion leads him; for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good.—Johnson. 
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Financing American-Level 


Schools 
(Continued from Page 157.) 


ernor in December 1929, bears this 
out. After studying the possible new 
indices by which the ability to pay 
taxes by various individuals in the 


‘state could be better measured, this 


commission found itself in a position 
where it was desirable to shift the 
burden to the extent of $8,000,000 
from property as an index to other in- 
dices of ability to pay. In seeking a 
vehicle for making this tax shift with- 
out the danger of failure to obtain the 
very relief for which they were work- 
ing, this Commission was at a loss un- 
til it turned to the proposal for the 
refinancing of the public school sys- 
tem made by the Kansas School Code 
Commission in its report of October, 
1928. Referring to the school fi- 
nancing plan, the Tax Code Commis- 
sion makes the following statement : 

An allocation of the revenue from 
the proposed new sources of revenue— 
the gross production tax, income tax, 
and sales tax if adopted—to the school 
code plan accomplishes two objects: It 
will finance the (school) code plan to 
whatever extent revenue is produced; 
and it assures, what in the commis- 
sion’s judgment is a vital matter, that 
the new revenues will not be an added 
tax burden. 

This matter of the allocation of new 
revenue is difficult without the school 
code plan. The only other use that the 
Commission sees for the proposed new 
revenue is to allocate it to the general 
fund of the state, and this does not 
offer any guaranty that it will not be 
an added tax upon the people. 


This is a recognition of the fact that 
edueation alone, of all the branches of 
state and local government, has de- 
veloped the techniques for a financial 
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program which are usable as a vehicle 
for solving one of the outstanding 
problems which state government 
faces at the present critical time. The 
principles underlying the financing of 
public education are two in number. 
They may be called the principle of 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity and the efficiency principle. 

Principles Underlying the Financing 

of Education 

The principle of equalization of 
educational opportunity demands that 
the state shall define a satisfactory 
program of education below which no 
community in the state shall be per- 
mitted to go. It then follows that the 
state must provide a system of fi- 
nancing this program of education, 
either from state sources or from a 
combination of state and local sources 
so devised that the burden of the 
minimum program shall fall upon the 
people in all localities according to 
their taxpaying ability. In this prin 
ciple will be noted both the promise 
of adequate educational opportunities 
for boys and girls and the trend to- 
ward equity in taxation. 

The efficiency principle demands 
that the burden of supporting the 
minimum program of education and 
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supporting the other usual govern- 
mental functions allocated to locali- 
ties be financed in such a manner that 
the tax sources from which local in- 
itiative must derive its support shall 
not be required to carry an unfair 
share of the cost of government. 


This principle is the resultant of 
two forces operating in our modern 
life. One of these is our regard for 
local self-government which places the 
greater part of the responsibility for 
the success of schools upon the lo- 
cealities, making the state, in the set- 
ting up of state-wide standards, a fol- 
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lower of progressive communities 
more than an innovator of new ideas. 
The second great force is the force of 
social change which places upon edu- 
cation, as well as upon other aspects 
of our life, a continual demand for 
adaptation. If education is to serve 
the boys and girls of today as well as 
the education of yesterday served the 
present generation, it is obvious that 
the education which is given the boys 
and girls of today must be as well 
suited to the social conditions under 
which they must live as was the edu- 
cation which the present generation 
received fitted to its needs. In other 
words, our minimum program of op- 
portunities guaranteed to all boys and 
girls must be kept abreast of the times 
and the way must be paved largely 
by local school districts operating on 
their own initiative. 


Efficiency Principle One of 
Social Adaptation 


In brief, the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity demands 
a financing system which will give to 
every boy and girl in the state a sat- 
isfactory program of education with- 
out undue burden upon any group of 
citizens, and the principle of efficiency 
demands that conditions be made such 
as will favor the continued adaptation 
of this program to the changing needs 
of a dynamic social order. 

That we have far to go before these 
principles can be satisfied is easily 
seen from the fact that, while in a 
large group of states the typical ex- 
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penditure per elementary classroom is 
around $1500 in communities of aver- 
age wealth, there are many communi- 
ties in these same states where the ex- 
penditures are less than $900 per ele- 
mentary classroom, where the teach- 
ers themselves are inadequately 
trained, have neither professional 
counsel or advice, nor adequate in- 
structional materials and equipment. 
Furthermore, some districts can have 
a very desirable program with a very 
low tax rate, while others are forced 
to levy inordinately high rates in or- 
der to maintain the meagerest educa- 
tional opportunity. 

It is this denial of educational op- 
portunities to boys and girls to which 
American states must turn their at- 
tention. The backward schools of the 
state—rural, village and city—must 
be raised from a meagre literacy level 
to a level established by the unhandi- 
capped communities as effective and 
acceptable American-level education. 





Pupils’ Reading Circle 
oncluded from Page 166.) 

from authorized lists, approved books per- 
taining to School-Home Project pupil is 
pursuing. 

8. Monthly oral reports of pupils be- 
low third grade. 

9. Monthly oral and written reports 
of pupils above second grade. 

10. Sixth, Seventh and Eighth grade 
pupils shall discuss and follow a line of 
reading pertaining to the School-Home 
Prejects they have selected to pursue, 
which will require the use of encyclo- 
pedia, dictionary, magazines and books 
that pertain to these projects. 

11. Sixth, Seventh and BHighth grade 
pupils will be required to write briefly 
once a month upon their reading. 

12. Seventh and Eighth grade pupils 
shall have a carefully prepared article 
on at least one School-Home Project pu- 
pil is pursuing published in a local, coun- 
ty, trade or agricultural paper or in 
Achievement, 

Credit 

A maximum of seven credits will be 

granted upon the following conditions: 











Atlantic City's Newest 
Boardwalk Hotel 
Sea Water Swimming Pool 


Marine Sun Deck 
American - European Plan 
Reduced Winter Rates 
Also Beautifully 1 Furnished 





by the week or aan 
Charles D. Boughton, Manager 
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(a) Fulfillment of general and specific 
requirements. 

(b) Have article published as _ re- 
quired. 

(c) Recommendation of teacher. 

(d) Recommendation of Director of 
Education. 


Note.—For further information concerning 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle write the 
Manager. A sixteen-page prospectus will be 
sent upon request. 





State School Finance 
(Concluded from Page 162.) 


bringing of something of fairness and 
decency in the administration of our 
general property tax system; and (2) 
the introduction of new sources of 
revenue other than the general prop- 
erty tax. Both lines of procedure are 
important. We have good constitu- 
tional authority for believing that 
most of the things that ought to be 
done to make our revenue system 
more adequate and more equitable— 
even the enactment of income taxa- 
tion—can be done under our present 
Constitution. Just how much longer 
are those who are ‘‘getting by’’ under 
our present poorly administered tax 
system going to be able to ‘‘hood- 
wink’’ us by saying that the Consti- 
tution must first be amended before 
conditions can be materially im- 
proved ? 

Indifference, lethargy, and excuses 











UNIVERSITY 
*s. STUDENT TOURS 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL we 
a8@ EAST 49° STREET 5. ¥. C 
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Current Events and Citizenship Building 
(Concluded from Page 163.) 


blended through and through with a 
civic background. 

Is current-events study, then, to be 
limited to the class in civies? By no 
means! The newer emphasis in edu- 
cation has recognized every subject 
as bearing upon the general aim of 
training for civic efficiency and every 
teacher as an effective agent in citi- 
zenship training and character de- 
velopment. To every teacher, then, 
will fall the task, in every course, of 
utilizing such of the current events as 
will, while bearing upon the subject 
matter in hand, contribute to this gen- 





will neither reform our tax system nor 
realize for our little children the 
American ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity that children 
everywhere in Illinois deserve. Ag- 
gressive action is needed. 


ea aemeiamemn 
An Educational Event! 
Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools 
By N.P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen 
8vo, cloth—copiously illustrated— 
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384pp. Price $2.00 
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The first complete book covering 
all phases of Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools. Based on the 
successful California “Manual.” Pro- 
gressive schools will use this book. 
Returnable Examination Copy 
By Mentioning Illinois Teacher 
Write for our Fall Bulletin of New Books. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
67 West 44th St. 
New York 





ALBERT TEACHERS? AGENCY sux vnan—nrccutives ana teacners 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


for all kinds of Public School work, 
and men and women for good positions 


in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. Many thou- 


sands have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Why not you? Booklet free. 


HYDE BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASH. 





APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. yout Sppuitation for « post- 

- . e to your application for a posi- 

tion. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your 

order is received, 25 finest oy reproductions in size (24x34) and styles preferred by 
Dp 


Boards of Education. 12 co 


es for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 15 E East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








E. L. HUFF 


ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best posi- 





tions in 1931. Special reference service for independent applications. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Recent certification data FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ experienced 


MISSOULA, MONTANA personal service. 


Member National Associ- 





ation Teachers A 





CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


CLINTON, IOWA 


a3 | 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 


FREE REGISTRATION 


TERRITORY 





eral motive. In so doing, it is well to 
note, the giver as well as the recipient 
will receive benefit, for no teacher who 
keeps abreast of the times can fail to 
grow in knowledge and power so far 
as her own subject is concerned. 





Was It a Balanced Meal? 
Diner—What have you for dinner? 
Waiter — Roastbeeffricassedchicken 


stewedlambbakedandfriedpotatoescottage 
puddingmilkteaandcoffee. 


Diner—Give me the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, eighteenth and nineteenth syllables. 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


Buy This Way and Save 






Save time, trouble, mon- 
ey! Write one order for 
all needs. We assemble, 
ship, send one invoice, 
handle all details. Sub- 
mit your book lists for 
quotation. Prompt 
service. 


The GEO. E. DUM Co. 


Dept. E, 36 E. Fifth Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Catalog and selected list on request 











6% with Safety 


Swedish Home 
Building Association 


Incorporated 1896 
Under State Supervision 
Assets Two Million Dollars 


Funds left with this Association 
are secure. Our loans are all first 
mortgages on homes only. Safety 
is the first consideration. You may 
save here with safety and profit. 
Our shares are now earning 6%. 


For further information please 
call or write 


JOHN G. CARSON 
Secretary 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At Last... 


Literature Series Compiled Expressly for 
Junior-High-School Pupils 


JUNIOR LITERATURE 


BOOK I BOOK Il 
(Grade 7) (Grade 8) 
$1.24 $1.24 
LEONARD AND MOFFETT 


BOOK Ill 
(Grade 9) 
$1.48 
Leonarp, Morrett, AND Mor 


GELECTIONS gleaned from the world’s rich store. Com- 
piled with ever-present recognition of the young 
student’s interests, plus his capacity for enjoyment 


Continue the Primary Number Work Begun with 
Bapanes & BaDANES 
A CHILD’S — PRIMER 
ng 
A CHILD’S SECOND NUMBER BOOK 
The new book of the series 
I" DEVELOPs in the child’s mind clear number concepts 
from 1 to 100, teaches him to add and subtract 


numbers within the range of 100, and shows him how 
to apply this knowledge to real life-situations. 


Mastery through Effective Motivation 
WORKBOOK 
to accompany Nipa: 
DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Niwa & Srone 
Utilizes the work-and-test method in bridging the 
gap between story-book form of history and the more 
formal chronological oT, av intermediate grades. 
4 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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and appreciation. 








2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Training Chicago’s Problem Youth for Adult Leisure 


High School and College courses for 
those who go on and as a basis for 
vocational guidance and placement 
for those who go into industry. The 
data, the interpretation, and the 
plans worked out are forwarded to 
schools to which pupils transfer. 


A high percentage of gifted and su- 
perior children: has been discovered 
in this Center. Immediately you say, 
‘*What is a gifted or superior child ?’’ 
According to the classification of Ter- 
man,®> Hollingworth, Witty’ and 
others a superior or gifted child is one 
who has an I. Q. of 130 or above. In 
a membership of 2,460, ninety-two 
who attain this level have been found 
at Sullivan this year. Nineteen of 
these attain a level of 140 or above, 
giving a percentage three times that 
found in the general juvenile popula- 
tion. This high percentage may be 
accounted for in two ways. First, a 
Junior High School itself is a selected 
group and, second, the parents in this 
community belong to the professional 
and clerical classes, the classes which 
produce the largest percentage of 
children of superior mental ability ac- 
cording to studies of the writers pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Dr. Witty® says that several educa- 
tional schemes have been suggested to 
eare for the gifted child but the most 
desirable educational practice has not 
been determined. He mentions en- 
richment in segregated groups, accel- 


* Terman, Genetic Studies of Gentus. 

* Hollingworth, Gifted Children. 

* Witty, Paul, A sudy of One Hundred Gift- 
‘on Pages 43-44. 


(Continued from Page 159.) 


eration by rapid promotion, and indi- 
vidualization of instruction. 

Although these various plans are 
being followed here and there, in gen- 
eral a bright child is left to shift for 
himself. He easily masters his school 
requirements and then turns his at- 
tention to other things. Almast in- 
variably he develops habits of inat- 
tention, indifference, inaccuracy, and 
procrastination which follow him 
through life. Unguided he may 
choose a career totally unsuited to his 
abilities and spend his life in uncon- 
genial surroundings, a dissatisfied, 
unhappy member of society, one lack- 
ing the foundation for an enriched 
adult life. Or, as sometimes happens, 
recognized as of superior ability, he 
is advanced beyond the level of his 
social development, perhaps the most 
disastrous situation of all, certainly 
an unhappy one for the child. 

One of the interesting cases studied 
at Sullivan is that of Jerome, a boy 
who entering the school in 8-B was 
immediately recognized as a pupil for 
individual study. 

It was found that at the age of five 
years Jerome had attracted attention 
in the kindergarten by spelling the 
names of the other children, by de- 
manding that he be given words to 
spell backward, and by showing a de- 
cided liking for numbers. 

He was a mild discipline case be- 
cause of his tendency to dominate 
other children. 

The Child Study Report gives his 
chronological age as five years nine 
months, mental age on the Stanford 


Binet revision as ten years, eleven 
months. I. Q. 189. 


Recognizing the difficulty of adjust- 
ing him in a regular public school, the 
principal wrote to Dr. John Dewey, 
enclosing a copy of the Child Study 
report and requesting his criticisms 
and suggestions. Dr. Dewey agreed 
with the recommendation of the psy- 
chologist that the adjustment should 
be made primarily on the basis of 
physical and social development but 
with special arrangements for satisfy- 
ing the boy’s intellectual hunger. He 
was placed in the second grade, with 
an unusually talented teacher and 
given may projects and extra duties 
which would develop him both men- 
tally and socially. 

When Jerome came to the Junior 
High School nothing was known of 
his superior mentality but his teach- 
ers immediately recognized his differ- 
ence from other children and referred 
him for individual study. He was 
given a very complete battery of tests 
which yielded seores on high school 
or college levels. As a result of this 
examination he was advanced a half 
grade and placed in the fastest mov- 
ing group. Jerome told the psychol- 
ogist that he enjoyed his Latin so 
much that he used it on the play- 
ground in conversation until he 
sensed that his playmates considered 
that it was rather queer. Efforts 
have been made to develop him so- 
cially. He is a member of the news 
paper staff. He has learned to swim 
and to participate vigorously in class 
games. He has worked out projects 
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OREGON ADOPTS 


for six years’ exclusive basal use the new 


ATWOOD-THOMAS #022" 


new viewpoint in 


geography teach- 

GEOGRAPHIES gen engi 

on cause and effect 

relationships — a background for intelligent citizenship — a 

modern teaching technique which motivates every lesson and 

| provides abundant channels for pupil activity. Recommended 

already by the choice of 4100 schools (exclusive of the 
Oregon adoption), these geographies invite your attention. 


" GINN AND COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


3 2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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with other children in the shops and 
has joined a boy scout troop. He is 
sufficiently well adjusted socially 
so that he might now be pushed 
ahead at a rapid rate. It still seems 
advisable, however, that he shotld 
take a richer course and proceed at a 
normal rate, since too rapid progress 
would narrow his academic field and 
probably result in too early special- 
ization. 

The story of June a very talented 
child furnishes another illustration of 
the value of this type of study. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


ability, who is gifted in music, in art, 
in drama, and in literature. Since 
she is but twelve years of age, it is 
too early for her to choose her voca- 
tion and she has been given assistance 
in several lines—a scholarship at the 
Art Institute, work with the Drama 
Club, attendance at Symphony Con- 
certs and Operas, directed reading. 

This intensive work with superior 
children giving them direction and 
training should lead to a very full en- 
richment of adult life. 

These two experiments, one with 





June is a child of superior mental the under-privileged and the other 











5 3 SCHOOL FUND AWARDS! 


How to Help Your School Win One 


$1425 in cash... to be given to 
schools in children’s flower contest 


Tuts is the advance announcement of a most unusual event 
—the National Flower Appreciation Contest, to be held 
between February 14 and April 15, under auspices of the 
Society of American Florists. 

Strictly educational in nature, this contest will be limited 
to school children. Its purpose is to develop in the youth of 
our nation a true love of flowers. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Presi- 
dent, National Education Association, and 
other educators endorse this inspirational, 
non-commercial event. 


Prizes for Students and Schools 


The National Flower Appreciation Contest is 
Kathleen Norris built around an interesting puzzle-and-paint 
{STother  Seture ef booklet, which will make ideal classroom “busy 
= hild,” "etc, work.” Twenty-five flowers are shown in full 
ower event for color, with useful data on each. 1603 cash 
prizes totaling $8,000, will go to the winning 

students. 

And in addition, the schools attended by 
the 53 major prize-winners will each receive a 
special cash award of $25 to $100 for their 
school funds. Thus your co-operation benefits 
not only the child, but also the school. Here 






A. G. Pelikan 
Director, Milwau- are the awards: 
kee Museum of 
Art, one of the To School of Grand Prize Winmer.......... $100.00 
Judges ges in thie na- ze School of Second Prize Winner.......... 50.00 
study movement To School of Third Prize Winner........... 25.00 This emblem 
among To School of First Prize Winner, each state, on the florist’s Aa" 
dren. Dist. Columbia and Canada............. 25.00 , 


window means . 

he is a Fellow of the Society of 
American Florists, under whose 
auspices the contest is being held. 





I have a class of ......... students. Please send particulars of your forthcoming contest, and tell 
me how my school can win one of the special School Fund Awards. I teach the ......... Grade. 
Oe a ee eT Fe ef Rat yk ee SR Re ee ee A Be NT 
cinch cienenebaenntndeedieaiebiedreeetbiedeneidieddadbesnnese demas eeidanwwdsdania 
Pn decns <cnnadeseuGuccaousoceoussecacaseTe  cccocovovcesvovesese BOGE. 600 66 2806 6s ces 
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with the over-privileged, seem to be 
succeeding. They are valuable to 
school people because they are being 
tried out in the public schools under 
the direction of workers who under- 
stand school situations and limita- 
tions and because they are being tried 
with large groups for the purpose of 
serving the whole school membership. 
Thomas and Thomas in ‘‘The Child 
in America’’ quote from an article by 
Samuel C. Kohs in which he says, 
‘*The longer I study the needs of chil- 
dren requiring special care the great- 
er appears the importance of the pub- 
lie schools as the first relay station 
where potential defectives of all de- 
scriptions—mental, physical, educa- 
tional and social—may be recognized 
and where treatment may be begun.’” 

If it be true that the public school 
is the first relay station where unad- 
justment may be recognized and 
treatment begun, then the classroom 
is the real clinic of this relay station. 
Special schools, guidance centers, 
clinies, visiting teachers, psycholo- 
gists, vocational advisers and all other 
means employed are but aids to the 
classroom teacher in her work. Who 
ean estimate the large number of ad- 
justments made and unadjustments 
prevented daily in our classrooms? 
The teacher is the one who deals with 
groups and is the most vital factor in 
the prevention of difficulties. 

Where her teaching load is small 
enough to give her time and strength 
to study and understand pupils as 
individuals, the problems of unadjust- 
ment are materially reduced. The Su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Schools 
has presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion a plan whereby the teaching load 
shall be reduced gradually year by 
year. If this plan is put into effect 
and aids suggested in this paper can 
be increased many difficulties of prob- 
lem pupils, the under-privileged on 
the one hand and the superior and 
gifted on the other may be prevented. 
The classroom teacher will be able to 
develop in her pupils abilities and in- 
terests such that they may enjoy an 
enriched adult life and add to the 
enrichment of life of their fellows. 


*Thomas and Thomas—The Child in Amer- 
ica, 192 & 222. 
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tion. One million million volumes in stock. 
WEI £.e for Price List Every tont book used. 

on any book desired. Bo 0 Co 
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NATURE STUDY—HEALTH EDUCATION 
By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 


A series of texts and workbooks which considers the child's 
viewpoint. The lessons fit the needs and interests of the chil- 
-dren = the several grades of the elementary and junior high 
schools. 

This series aids the teacher by furnishing material which 
is ready for use. The workbooks provide directed seatwork 
based upon the textbooks. 

There is a teacher's manual for grades 1 and 2, a pupil's 
text and workbook for each grade 3 to 6 inclusive, and a text- 
book, “Science for Junior High School,” for the upper grades. 


Ask fer Descriptive Literature 


McKNIGHT and McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Two Teachers’ Books of Immediate Interest 





v 
SAFETY PROGRAMS 
And Activities for Schools 
Of All Grades 


By Fvorence 8. Hype and 
Ruts C. SLowN 


87 complete programs, which 
include : discussion outlines 
with pertinent information, 
appropriate songs, yells 
slogans, rhymes, games an 

stories, and first-aid meas- 
ures touching every phase 
of safety education. 

Cloth, 240 pages 
with 25 illustrations 


vy 
GOODLY COMPANY 
A Book of Quotations and 
Proverbs for Character 


Development 
Jessie A. Locan 
ranch Librarian 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
For use during the morning 
exercise and other school 
periods. The subjects in- 
clude ee titles as: Ambi- 
tion, Art, Books and Read- 
ing, Bravery, Courage, Edu 
cation, Generosity, etc. Both 
alphabetical and subject in- 
dexes are included. 
Cloth by pages 




















LADIES FULL FASHIONED SILK STOCKINGS 
TO TEACHERS AT NEW LOWER WHOLESALE PRICES 


Our advertising offer—full fashioned silk stockings by the box of three pairs— 
at strictly wholesale saves you 33 1/3%. 


THE PERFECT FITTING DELUXE LINE CONSISTS OF picot top SHEER 
CHIFFONS — COBWEBBY CHIFFONS—SERVICE CH!FFONS — Pr 
WEIGHTS in regular sizes as well as outsizes and WOOL MIXED. Il numbers 
made with slender heel and curved sole on 42, 45 and 48 gauge 4 


“ ae PRICE RANGE FROM $2.33 to $4.00 BOX OF THREE—(pair 78 


A new CRENADINE picot top chiffon—36-32 twist. The ected GRENA- 
DINE (crepe) that ts sheer, has style and gives wear—3 pairs 88. 


No money with order—We ship subject to your approval and charge to your 
account—you pay 30 days later. 
Write Today for Full Descriptive List and Color Card, Showing 
Newest Colors 


SOCKS FOR MEN ALSO 
“DE LUXE HOSIERY”, 404 So. Wells St., Chicago, Mlinois 


Royal Neighbors 
of America 


Chartered March 21, 1895, 
as a Fraternal Beneficial Society 


Provides Insurance Protection for Men and 
Women in Amounts from $500 to $5,000 
Whole Life Payment Certificate 
Twenty Year Payment Certificate 
Extended Term and Paid-Up Insurance 
Disability Withdrawal Benefits at Age Seventy 


Writes Juvenile Certificates from Birth to Age 
16 Years, Providing $500 or $1,000 Death 
Benefits at Age 16 Years with Privilege of 
Transferring to Adult Society without Medical 
Examination for Amount of Juvenile Certificate. 


More than $57,000,000.00 Paid to Beneficiaries 
of Deceased Members 


Membership January 1, 1930—671,598 


MARY E. ARNHOLT, Supreme Cracle, Rock Island, III 
ERNA M. BARTHEL, Supreme Rec., Rock Island, III. 











Y NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS Y 
CHILDREN OF OUR WILDS, True 
Stories of Real Animals. By VILLINGER. 
Grades 3-4. Cloth, 160 pages, with 30) 
illus. from photos and frontis. in colo 
Price, 75c, postpaid 
TAMBALO and Other Stories of Far 
Lands. By Lipe anp ALIson. Grade 
3-4. Cloth, 160 pages, with 40 illus. from 
Price, 70c, postpaid 
BLACKY DAW, the Story of a Pet 
: . By Parmer. Grades 4-5. Cloth 
128 pages, 20 full- e 2-color illus. 
Price, 70c, postpaid 
READ IT YOURSELF STORIES. B 
Harris aXD Epmonps. Grades 1-2. Cloth, 
144 pages, 50 striking illus. in 3 colors. 
Price, 70c, postpaid 
TALES FROM STORY-TOWN. B 
AsuTon. Grades 1-2. 70c. Cloth, 12 
pages, 48 illus. in black and color. 
DOG OF FLANDERS. By OvIDA 
lee de la Ramee). Grades 4-6. New Edition. Just 
Published. Cloth, — pages, with 22 full page illus. in 3 
colors. Price, 60c, postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog Mailed — on Request 


Beckley-Cardy Company, ,,2°%2%,. Chicago 



















Special discounts 


or 
extended stays 


The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 












In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


™m™ DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 
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Members of the 57th General Assem bly 


HE 57th General Assembly will convene in Springfield about the time you receive this magazine. It has 
absolute power and authority over our public school system. Probably a hundred or more bills will be 
introduced vitally affecting the schools and the teachers. Therefore all teachers should know who are mem- 
bers of this legislative body, especially from their own senatorial districts. 

. You will find below a list of the members of the present legislature. The numbers to the left are the numbers 
of the respective senatorial districts. Then follows a brief description of the territory inéluded in each district. Then 
we give the name of the senator in bold face type, followed by a letter to designate his party affiliation, and then his 
post office address. Then are given the names, party designation, and addresses of the three representatives. The 
addresses given are their home addresses; but to have mail reach them quickly from Tuesday to Thursday of each 
week, address them at State House, Springfield. We advise you to keep this list for reference. 


1. Part of Chicago: 12. 
Daniel A. Serritella, R........... 2127 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
George W. Blackwell, R..................... 21 E. 28th St., Chicago 
Harris B. Gaines, R..................... 3262 Vernon Ave., Chicago 
iain 2020 Indiana Ave., Chicago 

2. Part of Chicago: 13. 
Joseph Mendel, D................. 1443 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
Albert J. Mancin, R.............. 2138 W. Congress St., Chicago 
eee 1702 Taylor St., Chicago 
Frank Ryan, D................... 1307 S. California Blvd., Chicago 

3. Part of Chicago: 14. 
Adelbert H. Roberts, R........... 3432 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
<Q Ss Sa 4046 S. Parkway, Chicago 
Charles J. Jenkins, R................. 4127 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
George Garry Noonan, D........... 3020 Parnell Ave., Chicago 

4. Part of Chicago: 6. 
Frank McDermott, D............. 3435 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
Michael A. Ruddy, R....................... 1716 W 5ist St., Chicago 
Thomas J. O’Grady, D............... 851 W. 58rd Place, Chicago 
James P. Boyle, D............... 1002 W. Garfield Blvd., Chicago . 

16. 
5. Part of Chicago: 
Rey C. Weade, R.......<2---c.2---<000s 5132 Cornell Ave., Chicago 
William J. Warfield, R............... 704 E. 50th Place, Chicago 
Josephine Perry, R............... 6145 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
GS, 5434 Cornell Ave., Chicago 17 
6. Evanston and Part of Chicago: 
James J. Barbour, R..................... 5 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Raleh TR. CUCM, Bu....ccxcceccccscesineees 300 Church St., Chicago 
Arthur E. Fischer, R...................2047 Clifton Ave., Chicago 
Joseph H. Donahve, D........... 1905 Waveland Ave., Chicago - 

7. Most of Cook County outside of Chicago: , 
Arthur A. Huebsch, R............. 334 DuBois Blvd., Brookfield 
Anna Wilmarth Ickes, R...............--..---------:+-----ee--«---- Winnetka 
Frank E. Foster, R............... 15633 Lexington Ave., Harvey 
Emmett McGrath, D............... 255 Madison Ave., Brookfield - 

8. Counties of Boone, Lake and McHenry: 

I Wiltekasiinieimniesscvissintntinmnbicivenstelvecntneaiititits Wauconda 
eee Mundelein 
RII Ci I gs cnneceiccicessstanencqeoneneesenmnmeniiel Woodstock 
Ny et III, Sin ccecectecisnaslinbintrenmeiiinenninl McHenry 

9. Part of Chicago: 20. 
Patrick J. Carroll, D....... 3541 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago 
David E. Shanahan, R................. 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Henry Sonnenschein, D...2533 S. Cent. Prk. Ave., Chicago 
William J. Gormley, D.....3359 8. Western Blvd., Chicago 

10. Counties of Ogle and Winnebago: 21. 
Charles W. Baker, R......... laiditinsicisnainintidicateahbeiall Monroe Center 
Eee eee eee Rockford 
gy EER Eee se Rockford 
i Rei enriiciclswcescoccinnintientneecnsiniennasaieial Rockford 

11. Part of Chicago: 22. 
Thomas J. Courtney, D............. 7820 Loomis Blvd., Chicago 
David I. Swanson, R....... 7842 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 
Pe OU 6951 S. Carpenter St., Chicago 
George A. Fitzgerald, D................. 8350 S. May St., Chicago 
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Counties of Carroll, JoDaviess and Stephenson: 


eS Sciota Mills 
EES 
EE RS Men 
Ciraries BD. Frame, Do ..c....~.-......<.-ccececeecceccessoos0~.2=:t<<0-. FOODOFE 
Part of Chicago and part of Calumet: 
Francis J. Loughran, D..._...... 7601 Crandon Ave., Chicago 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, R....... 6936 Euclid Ave., Chicago 
John C. Garriott, Jr., R.............8101 Harper Ave., Chicago 
William W. Powers, D................... 2924 E. 92nd St., Chicago 
Counties of Kane and Kendall: 
0 ES EEE ae eee eee ar Aurora 
0 RM SE 
ee 
I a css icertennsinicnsinnstcthcenineieiscliannaiastaell Batavia 


Part of Chicago: 
Peter P. Kielminski, D......... 1902 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


James Curran, R............... 2800 S. California Ave., Chicago 
Se 1800 Fish St., Chicago 
Edward Skarda, D........................1314 W. 19th St., Chicago 
Counties of Livingston, Marshall, Putnam and Woodford: 
Cg eee shade Congerville 
eee eee er Wenona 
Ci EE a ee ee Lacon 
gt FE TE ae ae ee Ie eee Toluca 
Part of Chicago: 
James B. Leonardo, R............1108 W. Taylor St., Chicago 
Roland V. Libonati, R............. 925 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
Charles Coia, D...............................823 Forquer St., Chicago 
Anthony Pintozzi, D....................... 567 Forquer St., Chicago 
County of Peoria: 
EE 
I Ee Ce Ae Peoria 
AT SD siasitiaedaad Peoria 
ES a Peoria 


Part of Chicago, Village of Berwyn, Town of Riverside, and 
part of Cicero: 


R. V. Graham, D.........................1916 S. Austin Blvd., Cicero 
Solomon P. Roderick, R........... 3104 Douglas Blvd., Chicago 
pO eee 3810 W. 28th St., Chicago 
John R. McSweeney, D........... 3953 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Counties of Grundy, Iroquois and Kankakee: 
Richard R. Meents, R...................--.-----....--ee00-0..-..--+------ ASHkum 
ES EE OE Kankakee 
I i  sstesmninbsenadiel Kankakee 
CT (EEE 


Part of Chicago: 
George M. Maypole, D....3262 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


Mh OS EES 137 N. Central Ave., Chicago 
Thomas J. O’Brien, D...................1433 W. Erie St., Chicago 
Joseph L. Rategan, D................. 7S. Mayfield Ave., Chicago 
Counties of Edgar and Vermilion: 
OE EE 
a 
es 
ee OU, eee eee 
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COURTESY TO TEACHERS! 


Buy your fur coat on 
our budget plan. 
wi LY Large selection of 
am, 
a7 » finest fur coats always 
& ao on hand. 
Liberal allowance made on 
your old fur coat on the pur- 
chase of a new one. 


We will make your old coat 


like new at a reasonable charge. 


COPD 


MARCO FINE FURS 
Third Floor 
162 North State Street 
Butler Bidg. 
Chicago 


Central 0546 





ANFORDS 


new 
RUBBER FINGER 
MUCILAGE 
for School Use 


Cleanliness is the outstanding character- 
istic of Sanford’s mucilage with the new, 
ideal rubber spreader. Fastened to the metal 
cap, which screws on the bottle, this spreader, 
when not in use, is protected absolutely from 


dust and dirt. 


The rubber finger carries as 
much or as little adhesive as is 
required to cover a large sur- 
face or the 
smallest cor- 
ner. It spreads 
it very thin 
or in sufficient 
quantity for 
heavy work. 
This innova- 
tion is meeting with 
great success. Ask your 
stationer for it and if he 
has not as yet received 
a supply, ask him to get 
some at once. 
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353 5882 





A EES 


LIVE ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD...IN NEW YORK 


Stop at New York’s 
largest and tallest hotel...2500 
rooms...43 stories high...every 
room has radio; both tub and 
shower; Servidor; circulating 
ice water; full-length mirror; 
bed-head reading lamps. Four 
popular restaurants. Tunnel con- 
nection to Pennsylvania Station 


New York 


Official 
THE NEW YORKER = =quorers 0 


34th STREET AT Sth AVENUE, NEWYORK City State Teachers 
RALPH HITZ MANAGING DIRECTOR Association 


Two Convenient 
Locations for 
Teachers 


Gren? 


GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 
HOTEL 
61 East Goethe Street 
Whitehall 5142 
Rates $60.00 to $100.00 


Close to Bus and Surface Lines 
Near Lake Michigan 


Grn) 


STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 


One-half Block from Lake Michigan 
Near all transportation 
Walking distance from Loop 
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THE THRILL OF A 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is per- 
fectly printed and bound. 

All your efforts of planning and prep- 
aration—all the excellent work of 
photographer and engraver — are 
nullified if placed in the hands of an 
inferior printer. 

The printer and binder will 
break"’ your annual. 

The Hartman Printing Company, pro- 
ducers of “All-American” and “‘First 
Class Honor” Yearbooks, maintain 
a special YEARBOOK DEPART- 

| MENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on 
the job twelve months of the year. 

Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 
219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 
Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 
Under Our Own Supervision 


“make or 














———— 


ON 












HOTEL 
MELBOURNE 


ST. LOUIS’ 
NEWEST 


| JUST A STEP 
TO ANYWHERE 
Nearest Of All To 
Every Place Of Edu- 


cational nal Interest 


Headquarters, 
With An At- 
Homeness For 


The Illinojs 


Teacher 








23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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Part of Chicago and part of Oak Park: 


William F. Gillmeister, D.....2239 W. Thomas St., Chicago 
William G. Thon, R 2210 Cortez St., Chicago 





Edward M. Overland, R................ 3228 Hirsch St., Chicago 

Thomas P. Keane, D................... 2935 Augusta St., Chicago 
Counties of Champaign, Moultrie and Piatt: 

et Ah Se Se oe Savoy 

ON a ee ee Champaign 

,, 2 i - Sa oe ee et Champaign 

Ween Ge OO, BN nn. cstn gee onde Champaign 


Part of Chicago: 
Frank J. Huckin, Jr., D......... 5359 Pensacola Ave., Chicago 
Edward B. Bederman, R......... 5010 N. Drake Ave., Chicago 
Benjamin S. Adamowski, D.......2623 Logan Blvd., Chicago 


Raymond T. O’Keefe, D................. 2922 Luna Ave., Chicago 
Counties of Ford and McLean: 
Plerence Fifer Behrer, R.................................... Bloomington 
gE EEE cl I ce cst Paxton 
a a ee ee Amie aes Normal 
Charles P. Kane, D........................---0...+--------+-.---... Bloomington 
Part of Chicago: 
John Broderick, D.................... 737 W. Madison St., Chicago 
= 970 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
fo  % See 1100 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Joseph P. Rostenkowski, D............ 1349 Noble St., Chicago 
Counties of DeWitt, Logan, and Macon: 
NS a ee Decatur 
I Ti rieciteeesssissinenttpiorntienonibentpiiaatcaans Decatur 
Lr eetnpperisaameenetaiingmesitasialll Lincoln 
ee Decatur 
Part of Chicago: 
Edward P. O’Grady, D................... 69 E. Cedar St., Chicago 
Robert M- Woodward, R............. 61 E. Goethe St., Chicago 
Michael R. Durso, R..................... 1012 Milton Ave., Chicago 
Lawrence C. O’Brien, D................. 71 E. Cedar St., Chicago 


Counties of Brown, Cass, Mason, Menard, Schuyler, and 
Tazewell: 








Sees * __... Virginia 
he aI a a Greenview 
ee seeeceeeeceeeee et USN Ville 
og ee ae eee ee ery Pekin 


Part of Chicago: 


Harold G. Ward, D.................. ..1449 Rascher Ave., Chicago 








James J. McVicker, R................... 421 Melrose St., Chicago 
Mason 8. Sullivan, D.................. 2046 Mohawk St., Chicago 
Pierce L. Shannon, D.................. 927 Buena Ave., Chicago 
Counties of Hancock, McDonough and Warren: 
ry OSS Ree eee eS eee Monmouth 
EE ae eee ee ee Bushnell 
I i ei Augusta 
EE ee Pre ee ee Carthage 
Counties of Henderson, Mercer and Rock Island: 
ES ER ES eee ee eee Moline 
RS EE ee See ee Rock Island 
Clinton Searle, R inatiasiiiaiiiteta al Rock Island 
EE Rock Island 
Counties of Clark, Coles and Douglas: 
DSR ee cae Mattoon 
I Fe a I ie adantinlapiiiocesnsi Sianisiiecidilivteneninsiicstibigions Marstall 
RR REE EE ee eee ere ae Marshall 


BE ca eet Mattoon 
Counties of DeKalb, Lee and Whiteside: 




















ir Gs II ie iccececctnitiestrnrernenesseninocoesttccenpenisniion DeKalb 
gt Sn ee Lyndon 
a Cy, Deira nese teidttinnittivaden DeKalb 
ge Se ly RR ee ee Dixon 
Counties of Adams, Calhoun, Pike and Scott: 
J. Leroy Adair, D Quincy 
Henry F. Scarborough, R.......................-..... Payson 
Bieeney T. TOR, Diag Tin sicccieecerwcccctecineqeemeesemnenend Quincy 
sac ctncnen ispamunnniiginntinmaanasiananiiasbioiel Pittsfield 
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37. Counties of Bureau, Henry and Stark: 








p,m ee! Princeton 
Sn Ts I ain ccc accesses Buda 
EEE SS anes Sn ae CEES © Toulon 
eee a. Veen, Gl Kewanee 
38. Counties of Greene, Jersey, Macoupin and Montgomery: 
Andrew S&S. Cuthbertson, R......--....... ..Bunker Hill 


Robert Whiteley, R Carlinville 











Truman A. Snell, D Carlinville 
FS ee ee: ere Litchfield 
39. County of LaSalle: 
EERE Ee ee a ee Ae. Oglesby 
I a. sseseunammnninneannnabd Streator 
Ole E. Benson, R... Sdieditar end cipiaiasicnsanciianboaniie ..Ottawa 
Edmond P. Conerton, D... oh EE EE OE a __LaSalle 
40. Counties of oo © Cumberland, dancin and Shelby: 
Guy L. Smith, R... papain rpereas Siew ..Pana 
Roy A. Corzine, R... 5a etldliaelatcceaaiahs dela giles Reteniadiaalabie _Stonington 
ae A Re chs nceecsiiknnciiisisininnsitaatni ‘Shelbyville 
Arthur Roe, D... oie. .....Wandalia 
41. Counties of DuPage and Will: 
i Ms eo  seniameentnenereiuaioantiad Joliet 
I ee I aoe cid sentcineinceecetanideeoencen BAAR) Joliet 
TE ick ee Sn ee Villa Park 
Ge, A EEE eer Wilmington 
42. Counties of Clay, Clinton, Effingham and Marion: 
a eg GRR aa ce eee ee Iuka 
ee ER Rae a a ene Centralia 
a a a Carlyle 
J. E. McMackin, D... LOE AD IO 
43. Counties of Fulton and ‘Knox: 
EE a Douglas 
RR EE ee Galesburg 
ee ne Galesburg 
Frank W. McClure, D..... Abingdon 





44. Counties of Jackson, Monroe, Perry, Randolph and Wash- 
ington: 
SIT IIIS. > se stcnncestninianiceesiganitpaiietemnenisbbiatial Pinckneyville 
Elbert Waller, R Tamaroa 
Jos. H. Davis, D. ....Murphysboro 
Charles J. Kribs, D. Prairie du Rocher 
45. Counties of Morgan and Sangamon: 
































Ne a I Tlie cciccttaccpcienliinmeoneicabcinndendnaien Springfield 
8 EE ee Se Springfield 
William J. Lawler, R..... Springfield 
eB ll Oe, Springfield 
46. Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Richland and Wayne: 
Wm. R. McCauley, R................ a Olney 
Frank G. Thompson, R. Mt. Vernon 
Sidney Parker, D..................... Mt. Vernon 
Eee eae Hidalgo 


47. Counties of Bond and Madison: 


James O. Monroe, D ....Collinsville 








ee es te cnsescensntnenadcnneial Greenville 
rr a er  . cidbiain eee Alton 
te RSE Ee Sorento 


48. Counties of Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, Hardin, Lawrence, 
Wabash and White: 

















Arthur A. Miles, R............... ide Rosiclare 
ke EE ene Bridgeport 
Ss Bot ertteniescateccwensncianinnstacentitatininninniamaniitlith Lawrenceville 
rea eS Robinson 
49. County of St. Clair: 
Fe ee Sere East St. Louis 
\ & © SSeS ae East St. Louis 
a, STS SK Fee eee East St. Louis 
ee a eee East St. Louis 
50. Counties of Franklin, Williamson, Union, Pulaski and Alex- 
ander: 
Se ae ce eee ee Os Marion 
Se re Mound City 
fe EA Ce ee Anna 
po SS Se we as Cairo 
51. Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, Pope and Saline: 
Charles H. Thompson, R.......................... eee Harrisburg 
W. V. Rush, R. pansniicealineaidimeltll Metropolis 
Claude L. Rew, R............. Harrisburg 
Frank Porter, D............... ....McLeansboro 
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JANUARY 
CLEARANCE SALE 


Every Fur Coat at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117 South Jefferson St. 





Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield’s newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 

Circulating ice water in every room. 

Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 

Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 

Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 
Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 E. 
23rd Street, Chicago: 

Children of Our Wilds. By Lou Villing- 
er. “This,”’ says the author, “is a book 
of really true animal stories.” 152 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $0.75. 

Tales from Story-Town. By Mina Pear! 
Ashton, primary teacher, Defiance, Ohio. 
A supplementary reader for the first 
grade. 141 pp. Illustrated. Price, $0.70. 

Tambalo and Other Stories of Far 
Lands. By Alice Alison Lide and Annie 
H. Alison. 160 pp. Illustrated. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 430- 
432 South Wabash Ave., Chicago: 

Remedial Lessons in Spelling. By Nor- 
man H. Hall. “The lessons are made up 
of those words which are so persistently 
misspelled by high school and even col- 
lege students that they have come to be 
known as danger words or spelling 
demons.” 

Gray Kitten and Her Friends. By 
Norman H. Hall. A new story reader for 
beginners; one of the Smedley & Olsen 
series. Illustrated. 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
oe 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 


While teaching, use the 





HOME STUDY 
courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 


visors and > which the University 

yea by fests yl dence. 450 courses in 
id credit toward either a 
degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write nie booklet giving full information. 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


608 Ellis Hall Chicago 











EVERY SUNDAY 
EXCURSION 
$2.50 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and return 


via 
C.&A.R.R. 


Leave Springfield Sunday morning 
4:00 A.M. or 7:30 A.M. Returning 
leave St. Louis 3:30 P.M., 9:00 P.M. 
or 11:45 P.M. Sunday or 8:55 A.M. 
Monday following date of sale. Half 
fare for children. 


$4.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND RETURN 
Every Saturday and Sunday 
Good on all trains. Returning all 
trains up to Monday following date 
of sale. 


For particulars phone 
C.4&A. Ticket Office, Main 277 
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LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston: 

The New Pioneers. By Mary H. Wade. 
Biographies of Edison, Roosevelt, Goeth- 
als, Hoover, Ford, Byrd, and Luther Bur- 
bank. Illustrated. 280 pp. 

Sonny Elephant. By Madge A. Bigham. 
A jungle tale with many suggested activ- 
ities for the children who read it. 205 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $0.80. 

McKINNEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Illustrated Workbook—United States 
History. Prepared by Chas. A. Coulomb, 
Ph.D., District Supt. of Schools, Phila- 
delphia. Book I: Discovery, Explora- 
tion, Settlement, The Colonies and the 
Nation to 1829. Book II: The Nation, 
1829-1930. Illustrated. Price, $0.44 each. 

Historical Fiction and other Reading 
References for History Classes in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Compiled by 
Hannah Logasa, The University of Chi- 
cago High School. To the material con- 
tained in the pamphlet, Historical Fiction 
Suitable for Junior and Senior High 
Schools issued by the National Council 
for the Social Studies as Publication No. 
1, has been added interesting non-fiction 
material and approximately 400 fiction 
titles. 

Bibliography of American Biography 
Selected and Annotated for Secondary 
Schools. By Florence H. Wilson and How- 
ard Eugene Wilson, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. No 5 of 
the publications of The National Council 
for the Social Studies. 64 pp. Price, $0.75. 

Political Parties in the United States. 
By Rayner W. Kelsey, Ph.D., professor of 
American History in Haverford College. 
No. 5 in the series Handbooks of Citizen- 
ship. A paragraph from the preface ex- 
plains the purpose of this series: “Books 
in any field of current interest are soon 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 














CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








Ye Pri ce 
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out-of-date, and large books cannot be 
frequently revised and reprinted. For 
that reason these little pamphlet studies 
will be published from time to time, as 


topical supplements to textbooks and 


larger works on American history and 
government. They can be quickly revised 
and republished as developments demand, 
and new titles can be added as politica] 
issues arise.” 31 pp. Price, $0.25. 

RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, 536 §. 
Clark Street, Chicago: 

My Health Habits. By Charlotte Town- 
send Whitcomb, formerly supervisor of 
nurses and health education, Omaha 
Public Schodls; John H. Beveridge, su- 
perintendent of schools, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Evelyn Estelle Townsend, special teacher 
for the correction of speech defects, 
Omaha Public Schools. A series of health 
readers for the primary grades. Books 
I, II, and III now available. Illustrated. 
149 pp., 200 pp., and 238 pp. respectively. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York: 

Electricity—A Study of First Prin- 
ciples. By Elmer E. Burns, instructor in 
physics, Austin Hieh School, Chicago. 235 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
1006-1016 Arch St., Philadelphia: 

Betsy Ross, Quaker Rebel. By Edwin 
S. Parry, direct descendant of Betsy Ross. 
“The true story of the romantic life of 
the maker of the first American flag.” 
Illustrated. 266 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Plane Trigonometry and Logarithms. 
By Thomas Marshal] Simpson, Ph.D., 
head of the department of mathematics, 
University of Florida. Price, $1.52. 

Instructional Tests and Chapter Tests 
for a First Course in Algebra. By Leon- 
ard D. Haertter, M. A., head of the de 
partment of mathematics, John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, Missouri. “Pro- 
vides a complete testing program for use 
with any modern first year alvebra.” 
Price, $0.56. Teachers’ Manual with an- 
swers for above, 20 cents. 

Sergeant York, Last of the Long Hunt 
ers. By Tom Skeyhill, authorized biog- 
rapher of Alvin C. York. May be used as 
a supplementary reader for the seventh 
and eighth grades. Price, School Edition, 
$1.08. 


POW FTO FORMA 
Reyer BANE 


Any teacher can now ¢ pups 
valuable basic ones “raining, 
and 





= Tee 
‘omplete outfit of instruments Send 
now for book and full information. No obligation 


LUDWIG & LU Dwie 


1031R Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicage, til. 





Volu 














THOMAS TOURS | 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Of a Private and Independent Nature 
Small Groups — Personally Conducted — 
Especially Educational — All Expenses 


EUROPE—Greatly by ComfortableMotor- | 
Finest Ships—First-Class Hotels—8 to 
12 Countries—$665 to $825. 

CALIFORNIA and NORTH WEST — 
PANAMA CANAL—S 
Canadian Rockies, Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone Park, Motor Tours into 
Heart of Nature—§275 to $481. 

NORTHEAST and CANADA —§188 — 

|  CUBA-FLORIDA (motor) $178. 

Write for Settee 

Roy Z. Thomas, A M.. 
| Rock Hiil, 8s. @P 
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